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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 
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OUR CHURCH‘ IN FITCHBURG 


At 9 a. m. on Sunday morning I drew 
up by the side of the road at the Fitchburg 
city line to enter the tonneau of my car, 
open my brief-case and prepare for the 
10.30 a. m. service. All this was daylight 
saving time, and I reflected that I would 
be through by the time churches on 
standard time had started. A gentle rain 
was falling which by noonday became a 
deluge. A veery gave her “phew” in a 
thicket. A song sparrow sang. Cars 
went whizzing past, but I was safely off the 
macadam and at peace. 

I had slept in a cabin near Greenfield so 
as not to have too far to come. I had 
breakfasted out of a tin can with a cup of 
hot coffee in Orange. Life did not seem 
as strenuous as it had the night before. 

I was in Fitchburg because Rev. Max A. 
Kapp wanted to go to astate normal school 
in Vermont and preach a baccalaureate 
sermon, and I am one of the friends of 
Max Kapp on whom he can call. It is a 
good thing for any denomination to have 
its ministers wanted for such occasions. 
Men like Stafford of the Old South, Dwight 
Bradley of Andover-Newton, Douglas 
Horton of Chicago, Charles L. Seasholes 
of Toledo, Boynton Merrill of Newton, to 
mention only a few of my intimate friends, 
have all that they can do around com- 
mencement time. 

I have never visited a church where 
people seemed more prepared to help the 
stranger than this church, nor where they 
seemed more to think that it mattered to 
have the service go off without hitch or 
break. 

For one thing, it is a service carefully 
thought out. It is a reverent, beautiful 
service logically developed. It is backed 
by a choir with sympathetic, beautiful 
voices. 

Before the service and after the service I 
met many former pupils who were in my 
classes at Ferry Beach, and one lady who 
reads my nature writings brought a seven- 
teen-dollar bird book to church for me to 
see—so I felt quite as if I was with my 
own folks. A frank lady told me that she 
was surprised not to see a fat man in the 
pulpit, as she had known me many years 
in my writings. I might have told her, if 
I had thought quickly enough, that I was 
glad that my writings radiated opulence, 
plenty, health, and not emaciation. 
Seriously, writers are often disappoint- 
ments in real life. Christopher Morley 
does not seem to turn out that way, for 
only this week I have heard about his 
commencement address at Wheaton. 
But I have been disappointed in writers 
many a time. 

Kapp has a lovely wife, who met me 
with her big boy. She now is happily over 
her broken !eg, which came in a skiing 
accident. Then there is a lady who had 
observed me for a week at Ferry Beach, 
and who consequently unobtrusively fixed 
all my books in the pulpit with the service 


places marked. I couldn’t possibly have 
ost my place. 

As to the sermon—lI can hardly remem- 
ber about it. I was into it and out of it 
without reflecting at all upon what I was 
doing. That was a blessed thing. I don’t 
like to remember my sermons. It is when 
I pump hard that I remember them. This 
was a purely extempore sermon on ‘‘The 
Uses of Summer.” That veery in the 
thicket at the city line and that gentle rain 
on the thirsty earth helped me. 

This Kapp ‘s being sought for by dif- 
ferent kinds of agencies and by various 
groups, but he keeps his head and works 
hard on his foundations. He is coming 
along fast. We can have pride in a Uni- 
versalist church which fits such a man 
and gives him a foothold in the work of 
the world. 

J Viewse 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Distributors of Essolene, Mobilgas and 
Shell gasoline have indicated the location 
of Ferry Beach on their 1936 road maps. 
This favor is greatly appreciated. De- 
tailed directions on how to reach the place 
appeared several yearsin the Ferry Beacher, 
and proved a waste of printers’ ink. 

All young people will be welcome at the 
institute July 18 to 25; membership in a 
group affiliated with the national Y. P. 
C. U. is not required. Girls of the Clara 
Barton Guild are reminded that Camp 
Cheery this year is being held in conjunc- 
tion with the Young People’s Institute. 
This fact ought to encourage a good rep- 
resentation. Delegates should communi- 
cate at once with the director, Ruth Wood, 
46 Hotchkiss Street, New Haven, Conn. 

The marriage of Lois Folsom and Wil- 
liam Lewis in Crane Chapel, Tufts College, 
June 15 was attended by many well- 
known Ferry Beachers, including Dr. 
Walter Macpherson, Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
Rey. Charles H. Emmons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eben Prescott, Rev. and Mrs. Stanley 
Manning, R. F. Needham, Ruth Rowland, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Rowland, Larry 
Foster, Rev. and Mrs. Fred H. Miller, 
Rey. and Mrs. Max Kapp. 

Another front lot between Colcord’s 
and the Belmont has been sold to a Bidde- 
ford man. It is manifest that the Asso- 
ciation must somehow get dominion over 
the remaining lots between the Quillen 
and Rowland. The matter will be on the 
agenda of the annual meeting Aug. 10. 

The following persons have been ap- 
pointed to serve as a nominating commit- 
tee: Rev. Arthur Blair (chairman) of 
Nashua, N. H., Mrs. Elvyra Hamilton of 
West Roxbury, Mass., and Rev. William 
J. Metz of Morrisville, Vt. 

There has been a dearth of musical in- 
struments the past two seasons. Dele- 
gates should bring along instruments they 
play—except a piano, of which the Asgo- 
ciation has two and a half. Earle Dolphin 
will again carry on as director of music. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal] Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


USES OF THE SUMMER 
HE summer is upon us. Are we to let it pass 
without sensing a little of its deeper meaning 
and getting a little of its peculiar thrill? 


There are too many of us who are described by 


Wordsworth in his ‘‘Peter Rell’’— 


The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart; he never felt 
The witching of the soft blue sky. 


The summer will quickly pass. We were still in 
the mood of anticipation and we were still talking 
about the late frost when lo, there before us stood the 
first hay in the cock. 

For the farmer, summer is a time of extra work. 
For the minister it is the period of vacation and 
change, when he stores up knowledge, strength and 
inspiration for the addresses and sermons of the year 
to come. For the average man, it is the season of 
occasional days or weeks off. 

The practical uses of the period are obvious. 
The summer ought to bring more life out of doors, 
more air, sunshine, exercise, and therefore more 
health. 

It is the period when the world lays hold of the 
food that it needs to carry it through the winter 
months. 

The summer also ought to bring more joy into 
life. We know a man who has studied all the ferns. 
Although he is a minister, he is sent for far and wide 
to identify rare species. He finds joy in these little 
summer trips. Others study birds, wild flowers, 
grasses, trees, mammals, insects—all parts of nature. 
They find intense satisfaction in these pursuits. Still 
others, who have neither the taste nor inclination to 
delve into special studies and whose life does not 
tie them up with food production, find joy in watching 
the movements of nature, and the activities of men. 

While we realize that it is becoming unfashion- 
able ecclesiastically to say much about “looking 
through nature up to nature’s God,” and have been 
told that our injunctions on this line had better be 
phrased in terms of “‘the vital principle” and “upward 
urge,” we still find joy in reading the 104th Psalm and 
in declaring with the unknown author: “O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works. In wisdom hast thou 
made them all. The earth is full of thy riches.” 

There are few joys of life so deep as sensing this. 


There is no use of summer quite so practical as finding 
in it renewed conviction of the existence of a Great 
Reality of whom the summer is only one of the gar- 
ments. 

In times past, we have urged people to slow up 
and take the summer in. More and more we realize 
that this is impossible physically. The individual 
moves on with the speed of society. He can not help 
himself. He might as well try to do something about 
the speed with which he rushes through space with the 
globe or spins as the earth spins on its axis. But, 
though we have to be here today and there tomorrow, 
and somewhere else next week, we can be quiet men- 
tally and at peace spiritually. May the summer help 
us all to realize that something is speaking to us in the 
old words, ‘‘Be still and know that I am God.” 


* **k 


THE FLOGGING BUSINESS 
E must hit this flogging business, and hit it 
hard. And wherever there is unlawful inter- 
ference by one man or mob of men with 
another man or group of men, we must hit that, too. 

We must hit it with the law, and where the law is 
not strong enough we must make it strong enough. 
Whether in Arkansas or Pennsylvania, men must be 
taught respect for law. This sublime egotism that 
arrogates to itself the right to decide who may agitate 
in a community for this or that, who may organize 
in an industry for this or that, and how, who may 
work or not work, or who may or may not do any- 
thing else or say anything they choose, must be dealt 
with without pity. American institutions can not 
survive with half of the voters lawful and the other 
half, or third or two-tenths of one percent, acting un- 
lawfully and getting away with it. 

Juries may go wrong, judges may err, criminals 
may escape justice, and our institutions will survive. 
But they cannot survive this business of masked men 
constituting themselves judge and jury, and going 
here and there to kidnap, arrest, flog, hang, or simply 
terrorize, citizens. 

In times past this direct action by mobs has been 
directed against Negroes, and usually for crimes of 
sex. Now it is extended to operate against Com- 
munists or even Socialists, for the crime of holding 
ideas and of seeking to spread those ideas. It is 
used also by men sympathetic with employers of 
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labor in industrial disputes. Whether we are Re- 
publicans or Democrats, Northerners or Southerners, 
if we are lovers of our country and of its free institu- 
tions, we will unite to secure the most severe punish- 
ment possible under the law for such floggers and 
lynchers. We must seek to enact new laws if the 
laws in any jurisdiction stop short of imprisonment 
for life. 

If we sympathize with strikers we are prone to 
excuse their acts of violence. If we sympathize with 
owners we are inclined to turn away and hold our 
peace when some utterly irresponsible outside agitator 
gets what we say is coming to him. Christian men 
and women must be on their guard in all of these cases. 
They must speak out, and fight for the rights of all 
other men who want to speak out on the other side. 
In no other way can our institutions be preserved and 
extended to meet the needs of anew day. Inno other 
way can they be made strong enough to withstand 
assaults upon them. 

The citadel of liberty is betrayed by those who 
open the gates to direct action. 

* * 


OUR FUNERAL CUSTOMS 


UR own experience with undertakers has been a 
happy one. Especially we considered our- 
selves fortunate in Washington to have the 

family of a high-minded undertaker in the church 
that we served. But the fact remains that there is 
full justification for the protest of the Meadville Uni- 
tarian Conference given in a letter of the Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton published in this issue. 


Like Mr. Lupton, we should change these reso- . 


lutions in some respects. For example, the matter of 
permitting friends to look upon the face of the de- 
ceased is so purely personal that we should leave it 
to the family. Some people wish to do so. Some do 
not. For ourselves, we like the way taken by the 
direction of the late Congressman A. Piatt Andrew, 
whose body was cremated before the funeral. 

The great evil connected with funerals today is 
expense. Some undertakers boost the bill all they 
can. They take the lion’s share of what is left, or 
leave the family in debt. They do this by playing on 
family pride and the tender feeling that most of us 
have for our dead. If a few rich and fashionable 
people would set the example of having simple fun- 
erals, it would be easier for everybody. 

And we have noted the growth of the custom of 
consulting the undertaker about the hour of the 
funeral, and no one else. And we have seen some 
undertakers whose last thought was about the various 
engagements of the minister into which a funeral 
must be fitted. 

As to reforming ministers whose habit is to 
play upon the feelings of the mourners, we say little, 
because there is so little to be said or done. Such ig- 
norant men, devoid of taste, should never have been 
permitted to enter the ministry of any church. 

It is a brave man who starts out to reform funeral 
customs. Nine times out of ten he will have the family 
against him as well as the undertaker. Once when we 
objected vigorously to a charge made against a poor 
family of $20 for four bearers, whose services were 


mainly carrying the coffin from an undertaker’s place 


_ to an alley door near by and setting it in a hearse, we 


found the family all for the charge. 

Tactfully, gently, patiently, we can effect changes. 
Where the minister knows about the financial side, he 
can fight extortion. When he is consulted in advance 
he can advise simplicity. And always he can try to 
be sympathetic to the family and fair to his fellow 
worker, the undertaker. 

* * 


JUSTICE STONE’S MASTERLY OPINION 


T is no reflection upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States to regret its decision in the New 
York State Minimum -Wage Law case. The 

majority of the judges declared this law null and void 
because, in their opinion, it is in conflict with the “due 
process” clause of the Constitution of our country. 
A strong minority took a different view. The decision 
of the majority was based on a narrow construction of 
the Constitution and the decision of the minority was 
based on a broad construction of the Constitution. 
There is nothing more inherently sacred about a 
majority opinion than there is about a minority 
opinion. Both may be discussed freely without lese 
majeste. 

The majority opinion becomes law. It must be 
respected as law, but in our judgment it must be 
changed as soon as possible. 

Justice Stone wrote: 

We have had opportunity to perceive more clearly 
that a wage insufficient to support the worker does not 
visit its consequences upon him alone; that it may affect 
profoundly the entire economic structure of society and, 
in any case, that it casts on every taxpayer, and on 
government itself, the burden of solving the problems 
of poverty, subsistence, health and morals of large 
numbers in the community. Because of their nature and 
extent these are public problems. A generation ago 
they were for the individual to solve; today they are the 
burden of the nation. I can perceive no more objection, 
on constitutional grounds, to their solution by requir- 
ing an industry to bear the subsistence cost of the labor 
which it employs, than to the imposition upon it of the 
cost of its industrial accidents. 

He went deeper into the heart of the situation 
when he wrote: 

No one doubts that the presence in the community 
of a large number of those compelled by economic neces: 
sity to accept a wage less than is needful for subsistence 
is a matter of grave public concern, the more so when, as 
has been demonstrated here, it tends to produce ill 
health, immorality and the deterioration of the race. 

The Churchman well says that this decision of 
Justice Stone “will have genuine significance in the 
future.” It will be read, studied and discussed. It 
will create a body of public opinion which will enable 
the government to deal effectively with the evils of 
sweatshop labor, child labor, and the exploitation of 
women in industry. The country eventually will 
come up to the level of the New York State law and 
the level of Justice Stone’s opinion. One sentence of 
his opinion which will stick in men’s minds is this: 

There is grim irony in speaking of the freedom of 
contract of those who, because of their economic neces- 


sities, give their service for less than is needful to keep 
body and soul together. 
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ARAB AND JEW IN PALESTINE 


HE private unofficial war that has broken out 

in Palestine between Arabs and Jews is not 

hard to understand. The Arabs resent the 

immigration of Jews in ever increasing numbers. The 
Jews insist on going back to their “homeland.” 

It would be a mistake to think of the present 
struggle as one like the Crusades, when the Christians 
of Europe sought to rescue the holy places associated 
with the life and death of Christ, “from the possession 
of the infidel.’’ The religious antagonism still exists. 
The Arabs are Mohammedans and the Jews are Jews. 
But men are not so much interested today in religion, 
and the Jews have no special call to rescue the Chris- 
tian memorials. The real reason for the bitterness of 
the Arabs is their nationalistic feeling. They desire to 
own and control Palestine. They recognize the 
probability of Jewish domination. Therefore they 
have begun to throw stones, break windows, loot 
stores, and beat and kill Jews. 

They might just as well start beating the rocks 
on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho. Great Britain 
has the mandate, and has treaty obligations with both 
Arabs and Jews. She intends to live up to her agree- 
ments. Under the agreements the Jews can go back to 
Palestine under certain conditions, and they are going 
back. The people who sell them the land usually 
are Arabs. The price that is paid is usually ten times 
its value. 

Racially there is no wide difference between 
Arabs and Jews. There is no reason why they can 
not live side by side. There is no question but what 
the Jews are enriching the land. But Arab politicians 
are bedeviling the situation and making the trouble. 

A Jewish economist quoted by a writer in The 
Nation says that the Jews have paid the Arabs 
$100,000,000 for land and that the total Jewish in- 
vestment in the country is over $300,000,000. The 
Jewish population has jumped from 174,000 in 1931 to 
375,000 in 1935. In the last fifteen years it has in- 
creased from under ten percent of the total population 
to forty percent of the total. 

While unreason rules now, it is not impossible that 
far-sighted liberal leaders on each side will get to- 
gether and combine to show the rank and file that their 


true interests are mutual. 
oK * 


‘“‘A WORD FOR OURSELVES”? EMPHASIZED 


NDER the heading ‘Friends Who Make It 
Possible,” Dr. Guy E. Shipler writes as fol- 
lows in The Churchman, the great journal 

of the Episcopal Church, about a recent editorial in 
the Leader which seems to have struck home in our own 
fellowship, and which is bringing results. 


In one of his delightful editorials, under the caption, 
“A Word for Ourselves,” Dr. John van Schaick talks 
about his journal, The Christian Leader, distinguished 
weekly of the Universalists. He writes in part: 

“We have suffered when everybody has suffered, 
and many religious journals have succumbed. We 
boast not of our own efforts, though we have tried to 
do a full day’s work, but we boast of our friends and 
supporters, our trustees and directors—all of our Uni- 
versalist backing. . . . In making your budgets, plan 
for us, too. In making your wills think of us.” 


Those are words which the editor of The Churchman 
is happy to repeat for his own readers. This paper, too, 
continues publication because of the support of its 
friends—we don’t mean just subscriptions, which we 
appreciate and which are naturally essential; but, like 
Dr. van Schaick, we refer also to those who make yearly 
contributions of money toward meeting our yearly 
losses; in our case, the Churchman Associates. This or- 
ganization, founded only three years ago, has kept the 
paper going and has shown slow but steady growth. 
We are indeed grateful to our friends who have made 
it possible. 

The Christian Leader must have been remembered 
already in people’s wills. We have always hoped that 
someone of our readers would think of The Churchman 
in that kindly fashion. In fact, someone once did. The 
paper received a bequest—of cathedral drawings! So 
we did experience the thrill of being left something, 
though it paid no printer’s bills. As Dr. Dieffenbach 
has said, every church institution exists only through 
gifts; none is self-supporting—including religious jour- 
nals. But few people ever think of making substantial 
gifts to a religious journal, though they are made to.all 
other church institutions. The greater part of the 
Churchman Associates is composed of those who can ill 
afford even t:e minimum membership dues. We are 
deeply grateful for that loyal and self-sacrificing support. 
We need several hundred more memberships to meet 
our annual deficits. A good many of our clerical sub- 
scribers are working to secure five new memberships 
each during the present year. If there are other readers 
who may be thinking of becoming members, we hope 
that they will do so, if possible, at the present time. 
The summer months are trying periods in which to keep 
our church journals afloat. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


It was a feat for the Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches, involving hundreds of thousands of peaple, 
to merge on a basis of a common faith and united 
works; it was a vastly greater achievement to get 
together on a constitution. A constitution has just 
been adopted. God speed the union. 


The best thing in the Republican National Con- 
vention was the courageous telegram from Landon tell- 
ing the convention just where he stood. The worst 
thing was the reactionary plank on the World Court 
and League of Nations forced on the convention by 
Borah. 


Rain after drought is a blessing for which a special 
prayer should be put in the litany. It is thrilling to 
see the brown lawns turn green, the gardens take a 
fresh start, the pastures and meadows get back to 
work, and farmers take courage. 


Faith in man amounts to little if it be merely a 
general principle. It must be translated into some 
slight evidence of faith in the man next to you. 


As futile writing as we have seen in recent years 
is an attempt to bolster up the theory that the earth 
is only 6,000 years old. 


Mustard gas of the World War has given England 
sixteen new cases of total blindness in the past two 
years. 
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The Baccalaureate Sermon at St. Lawrence’ 
Laurens Hickok Seelye 


Therefore said his parents, He is of age; ask him.— 
John 9 : 28. 


MINE particular pair of parents I remember 
W| well. They sat in my office with their son, 
preparatory to entering him at our college. 
é Perhaps bold enough when out with the boys, 
he was timid and reticent as he sat in that awe-ful 
chamber. I wanted to become acquainted with him, 
and I asked him questions about his preparation and 
interests. But hardly had I asked each question when 
the fond papa or mama leaped forward with an answer, 
leaving the youth silent. I suppose they were afraid 
he might make the wrong answer! I wondered whether 
perhaps the mother were still tying his necktie for 
him, or permitting him to wheedle from her enough 
cash to go to the movies. But it was hardly a situa- 
tion where I could say to the fond parents, ‘‘Kindly 
refrain from. putting words into Samuel’s mouth, and 
permit him to propound a few thoughts for himself.’ 

In contrast with these parents stand the parents 
of the man born blind just quoted from the New 
Testament (John 9:23). His parents answered 
and said, “‘Ask him. He is of age, he shall speak for 
himself.” To be sure they did not say this because 
they had any advanced theory for the education of 
the youth, but rather because they were afraid of the 
compatriots eager to pounce upon the answer which 
they made for their child. However, the basic truth 
of the quotation stands forth regardless of motives. 
His parents answered and said, “Ask him. He is of 
age, he shall speak for himself.” 

Sentimentally we refer to our college as our Alma 
Mater, a usage which has become practically universal 
in the United States. From another angle of approach 
the college is supposed to function for the parent, or, 
as itis often said, 2n loco parentis. Parents, guardians, 
and well-wishers gather up their young and propel 
them forth from the home town to some kind of 
institution of higher learning, hoping it will do for 
them what these older generations can no longer do. 
Not a few of them, honest enough to face reality, are 
aware of the fact that they have not done too good a 
job themselves, and they look anxiously for an in- 
stitution to do a better job than they have done. 
Rather fatuously they may hope that the institution 
can build on top of a foundation that is weak. At 
any rate the college is supposed by many to function 
as the parent of the boy or girl attending it. 

_ This is not at all a simple matter. There are 
parents and parents and parents, and the question 
comes to those who control the direction of the college, 
“What kind of parent is the college going to be?” If 
the parent who sends his children to the college be- 
lieves that it should treat his child exactly in the 
way in which he and his wife treat the child at home, 
what guarantee has he that this is to be the case? 
Some of our students of human character are raising 
the question in our thinking whether the parents in 
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the home are always those benign influences which a 
sentimentalistic view of life assigns to them. Not a 
few cases have been discovered in which a child has 
been well nigh ruined in his moral, intellectual, and 
social development by a certain kind of doting or ob- 
tuse or choleric parent. Is the college to be that kind 
of parent? If it provides a wooden routine, a mechan- 
ical curriculum, a serried array of respectable pedants 
to manage the situation, it might succeed in putting 
the capstone on the work which the parent has started 
and finishing off the product as a nervous, rebellious, 
irresponsible playboy or playgirl aged twenty-one or 
twenty-two. 

So I would like to have you think with me this 
afternoon of the question, what kind of parent is this 
sentimentally conceived Alma Mater to be? 

I suppose the central issue is something like this: 
From the point of view of the parent does the child 
exist and grow in order to furnish joy and happiness 
to the parent, or does the parent exist in order to pro- 
vide an environment in which the child may grow 
up to useful and purposeful adulthood? There is, of 
course, something to be said on both sides. There 
should be a kind of mutuality in the process in which 
at times the parent is the end and at other times the 
child is the end. So that sometimes it is not a ques- 
tion as to what the parent picture of adulthood really 
is. Is the parent satisfied to have his or her child a 
happy-go-lucky, good-looking, superficially well-man- 
nered, hail-fellow-well-met type of person without 
any particular intellectual and spiritual character; 
or does the parent desire to have in his child those 
qualities of industry, moral courage, ability to think 
in the scientific spirit, readiness to appreciate good in 
others, and ski)l in doing worth while things? 

Decisions are the important things in living. 
Not merely those great decisions as to whom one is 
going to marry, or what one’s life work is to be, or 
even whether one is going to vote for a party opposite 
to that of father and grandfather. The common 
daily decisions of life which involve questions as to 
with whom you are going to talk, how the next hour 
is to be spent, whether you are going to review the 
work done or plans made in order to bring critical 
acumen to bear upon them, whether you are going 
to follow a habit of daily exercise and of other regimen 
which makes for definite development ten years hence, 
or whether you are going to let yourself down into 
the easy way. A parent who has even moderate in- 
telligence realizes that the priceless quality to be 
found in a human being and to be achieved, if possible, 
is the ability to make the kind of daily decision which 
leads to future happiness and future usefulness and 
constant growth. Consequently, he starts his little 
child in at an early age, giving him or her the choice 
to make decisions, not putting words into his or her 
mouth, not announcing what the child is to do next, 
but putting that child into places where he must 
make his decisions and take the consequences. This 
is not the old-fashioned “sink or swim policy,” leaving 
the youth to go it entirely alone. The wise parent 
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stands there as a kind of older brother ready to ob- 
serve, to drop a hint, or to smile. Moreover, the wise 
parent makes sure that that sea into which the child 
is plunged is a sea in which the intensity of the billows 
is proportioned to the emotional balance and physical 
strength of the child. Moral character grows through 
decisions which have been made in the face of ob- 
stacles overcome, and by domination over temporary 
whims and caprices which have been thrown aside for 
higher values. 

There is a type of mind prevalent in our civiliza- 
tion today, and I suppose to be found everywhere 
over the world, which I might call the “rules type of 
mind,” or, to put it in another way, the legalistic mind. 
It is the kind of mind which says, ‘“Of course I don’t 
eat meat on Fridays, so when Friday comes I will 
hang up the daily calendar marked Thursday, and 
because the calendar says Thursday, I can eat my 
meat.’ It is the kind of mind which says, ‘“Of course 
we have a house rule that no one may smoke opium 
in the Gamma Gamma Gu house, and so we will keep 
our opium smoking room down in the basement; not 
in the house, you see!’” Some of my friends have said 
to me during this year: “You know, Mr. Seelye, the 
students can not understand you. They are accus- 
tomed to being told ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ ‘You can’ or ‘You 
can’t,’ ‘Your paper must be over 1,000 words or 
under 1,000 words,’ “You are an educated person if 
you have a mark of seventy, but you are not if you 
have a mark of sixty-nine and a half.’’”’ I suppose it 
must be difficult for a mind which sees life entirely in 
terms of clear marks and limits, to appreciate another 
mind that does not see things this way; but I maintain 
that the mind which sees life in terms of the rules 
and laws only is an immature one, and that maturity 
brings an ability to see deeply into life in terms of real 
purposes and abiding tastes rather than merely in 
formal rules and verbal distinctions. 

Let me illustrate this point. At the American 
University of Beirut, where I lived for a number of 
years, there was written in the bandbook for students: 
“The students of the college must not smoke on the 
campus. ‘The medical students and staff are re- 
quested not to smoke there.’’ One year there came a 
new doctor from the United States to teach in that 
medical school. He read that rule and the request. 
He said: ‘‘Well, I like tosmoke. As long as the medical 
people are not told they can’t smoke, but are simply 
requested not to, I shall smoke.”” Andhedid. Hesaw 
life in terms of formal rule. There was no rule, that 
meant go ahead and do as he wanted to do. Another 
doctor came out at another time who also was a 
smoker. He remarked to me: “I read the request to 
medical men not to smoke. If they had had a rule for 
medical people that you must not smoke, I might 
have done so. But as long as they request me not to, 
I shall honor the request.” Here you have two 
kinds of persons, both of them rules-minded; one of 
them determined because there was no rule he would 
smoke; one determined because there was no rule he 
would not smoke. What I want you to think about, 
men and women of this graduating class, is that there 
are certain people in the world, rarer perhaps than 
either one mentioned, who do not live merely in a world 
of rules, but who live in a world of tastes. I don’t 
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know what rule there is to forbid any one from smoking 
in this afternoon’s meeting or from calling to his 
buddy across the aisle. If you don’t happen to do 
these things, it is not because you are afraid of rules 
(there is no rule on these!), but it is because you have 
a sense of the fitness of things. Such conduct is not 
suited to the occasion. 

If these years have amounted to anything for 
you, they would naturally bring the development of 
new and improved tastes. On the most obvious ap- 
proach, there is taste in personal appearance. Very 
few of us would say that we can disregard taste here. 
We don’t say, “Oh, it doesn’t matter what we wear.’ 
There is taste in dress and appearance; that is obvious 
to us. As one of our alumni remarked to me in New 
York, “I wish, Mr. Seelye, you would train your 
young people so that when they come to apply for a 
job in a New York office, they would not come with- 
out a hat.” There is taste also in emotions. Some 
emotions are crude, capricious, self-centered, and 
self-destroying. Some emotions are so associated 
with the stable texture of personality as to be socially 
recreating, humanly inspiring, rejuvenating to those 
forces and purposes which make for the up-building 
of personality. 1 do not know why there should 
be any less attention to tastes in emotion than 
there is to tastes in dress. . . . Then, too, there is 
taste in ideas. Fortunately we do not have to start 
as cave men did, from scratch. We are not limited to 
the minds of neighbor Brown and Jones and Richard. 
We can make easy and refreshing contact with the 
minds of history. The only reason why the thoughts 
of Moses, Confucius, Isaiah, Buddha, Socrates, Vol- 
taire, Darwin, and a host of these intellectual lights of 
history, have lasted through the past years and will 
endure on into the future, is because the better taste 
of thinkers has pronounced upon these men and their 
ideas the judgment, ‘“These minds are great.”” Grow- 
ing minds that live with fine minds, set alongside 
ideas that are fine, become of the same sort them- 
selves. Intellectual taste is as important for the life 
of the liberally educated person as any other kind of 
taste. Then there are tastes in the realm of the 
spirit. The slowly evolving picture of the divine 
which has paralleled man’s struggles from the Stone 
Age to the present has shown advance where this pic- 
ture has appropriated to itself the best thinking of 
the best thinkers of the ages. So whatever else God 
may be for us, He is no less than all that is best in 
beauty and truth and goodness. In so far as the next 
one hundred or five hundred years will learn about 
beauty, truth and goodness, just so much more will 
the Divine have meaning and significance for human 
life. There are ideas of God and there are ideas of 
human life which are low and mean and command 
nothing of our self-sacrifice. The person of spiritual 
taste shuns such ideas. For him the divine can be no 
less than the Spirit of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. 
When these frame his picture of the Divine, and to 
these his daily decision is devoted, then he is coming 
of age. 

Life is made up of accepting and of rejecting. It 
is our tastes which determine what we accept and 
what we reject. Consequently I know of hardly 
anything more fundamental in human growth than this 
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question of taste. When the liberally educated man 
or woman meets a new situation, then we discover 
whether the tastes which have been formed out of a 
dozen older situations come together to lead him to do 
what is gracious or delicate or strong or self-sacrificing 
or peculiarly intelligent for that new situation. 

This brings us easily to our starting thought, 
which was, “Ask him, he is of age. He shall speak for 
chimself.”” What does it mean to be of age, especially 
to be of age in terms of the things that one likes and 
dislikes, in terms of taste? In childhood, of course, 
one supposed that twenty-one years was the magic 
moment at which “age” automatically arrived. In 
childhood one was not supposed to smoke and do cer- 
tain other things until that time “of age.” Along 
with it, of course, was the idea that one grew bigger, 
taller, and heavier, that one could go away from home 
without asking father and mother, and perhaps that 
one came to havea job. To the child these were some 
of the marks of becoming of age. Then during the 
middle of the first score of years came other standards, 
measures of “‘age.”’ 

These became attractive: the language of the 
man in the public garage, the behavior of a gutter- 
snipe noisy and rowdy, the boasting words of the 
barber shop orator, the letters on the bill-board front 
of the athletic collegian. On another level the adven- 
tures of fighters and warriors and explorers going 
hither and yon into strange scenes and among queer 
peoples, lured us on to “grow up.”’ To win a contest 
and get our name in the paper was another. To possess 
one or more nuggets of gold cut or stamped into quaint 
Greek letters (perhaps the only approach we ever 
have to the “glory that was once’’), these were other 
marks. I find I have been using the past tense and 
saying these “were.” In a college community, taking 
humanity in the by and large, the same tastes and 
standards that began to attract the mind in the early 
days of adolescence may continue on even until the 
end of the senior year. Mr. Babbitt of Zenith sends 
Joe College to the university. If we look through our 
community, we will find people forty and fifty years 
of age not entirely grown up in their tastes. 

Somewhere along this road and somewhere in 
this process liberal education provides a community 
of contemporary men and women who are supposed 
to share with each new group coming to live with them 
the best thinking of the ages. If they succeed at all 
in their work, then the students who spend four years 
in that community come to a point where personal 
intellectual and spiritual tastes of a superior order 
grow in their souls. 

How know this? When you can say honestly: 
“T like to fraternize with the choice minds of civiliza- 
tion. In my better moments, in those moments which 
I remember with relish and with satisfaction, moments 
which I cherish for enjoyments of memory, I like to 
think about what Voltaire and Ruskin and Thomas 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin and Charles Darwin, 
and such minds, said and thought. When I think 
these things, then I know I am at my best. Only 
then do I come near to thinking God’s thoughts after 
Him? 

Read and reread of Socrates. He was called the 
wisest man of Athens. In genuine humility he won- 


dered why. He went to hear another teacher whom 
he believed to be the wisest man, and then said: “I 
found Protagoras said he knew much more than I 
ever said I knew. He promised to teach men any- 
thing. But as I look at myself, if I am wise it is only 
because I am able to say, ‘I do not know.’” This 
ability to know when one does not know is a mark of a 
rare and fine mind. Or when one reads of Voltaire 
and learns how he hated his opponent, Rousseau, but 
trumpeted forth when Rousseau was arrested and sub- 
jected to trial, ‘I hate and despise your ideas, but I 
will defend to the death your right to speak them!’ 
I should hope that everyone here who is planning to 
receive his diploma in the next twenty-four hours, 
would find his soul caught up-with a new thrill at the 
thought of being able to share and carry on traditions 
communicated to us by men like Socrates, Voltaire, 
and their colleagues in the realm of the mind. 

There should be a book or two, a thought or 
three, by this time, which you can carry with you. 
When you lie on a bed in a hospital, recovering from 
an operation, you can think of these thoughts sent to 
you by the voice of the dead and transmitted by the 
voice of the living. When you travel along, driving 
through the night, these thoughts will return and 
come to you to sustain you, and to keep your imag- 
ination centered on whatis worthy and of good report. 
It is not so with people who have no finer tastes in 
living, who have not grown up. Their minds are 
busy with little thoughts about what So-and-So is 
saying about them, about whether if they buy number 
1,448 for the next sweepstakes they are more likely to 
win a prize than if they buy some other, by the wonder 
as to whether their employer is going to raise their 
wages, or how they can get out of some of the work 
they have promised to do. I look to you, men and 
women of St. Lawrence, to dedicate yourselves at this 
moment to the cause of thinking and sharing great 
thoughts. Not rules, but the cultivation of fine tastes, 
will help you to grow up. 

People will write in to us from time to time about 
you. Others will come and ask us about you; and we, 
as custodians of the spirit of your Alma Mater, must 
make reply to them. Perhaps we shall have to think 
secretly: “For God’s sake don’t let them know our 
graduates just after playing for years in a collegiate 
kindergarten for adolescents. These students man- 
aged with a 60, 70, 80, or 90, to get a beribboned sheep- 
skin turned over to them, but the university of hard 
knocks must put the finishing touches upon their 
so-called college education.” It might even be that of 
some of you (I would hope of many) your Alma Mater 
could reply conscientiously and proudly, “He, she, is 
of age; let him, let her, speak.”’ 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN WHEN FREE SPEECH ENDS? 


Any progress that mankind may make depends upon tolera- 
tion of heresy, upon our toleration of those unpopular people 
who cause the world to move forward. 

If the cranky people are not allowed to live, if they are 
forbidden to express themselves, and if they are put into concen- 
tration camps, the vast burden of stupidity laid upon the world 
by authority which will not hear criticism or even allow ques- 
tions to be asked must bring about the destruction and dissolution 
of all civilized society.—St. John Ervine. 
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Reorienting Our Religion’s Directions’ 
Max A. Kapp | 


And he brought in the things which his father had 
dedicated, and the things which himself had dedicated, 
into the house of the Lord, silver and gold and vessels. 
i Kings 15; 15. 


me ROUGH these words we are told a significant 
"| thing about King ‘Asa. Here was a man who 
sensed the continuity of spiritual experience, 

es} linking one generation to another. He could 
bring, with reverent understanding, the religious 
symbols beloved and meaningful to his father, to a 
common altar; he could do it without forcing his spirit 
or impugning his intelligence. In another place we are 
told that he destroyed the idols set up by his elders. 
He discriminated. And he was able to feel the 
tremulous, tear-misted emotion which stirs any 
thoughtful man when he handles the things that 
have been inexpressibly dear to others. 

It is important to notice that he respected a 
piety of a former generation, not as a substitute but 
as a companion for his own. He also brought the 
symbols of his own faith, and placed them side by 
side on the holy altar with those conceived and wrought 
by his father. No doubt Asa felt doubts as he made 
his offering; some of the vessels were silver, some gold, 
some of ordinary stuff. But all expressed something 
of the spirit of the king, for they were dedicated. 
There they stood side by side—yesterday and today— 
memory and hope—age and youth—achievement and 
challenge; there they stood in an act of dedication 
which must stir us to remember that such an act is 
required of us too. 

An occasion like this necessarily recalls the his- 
tory which constitutes our background; we are here 
because of our yesterdays. And we shall not be able 
to escape comparison with our past. Whatever we do 
here, whether it be poor or glorious, will add some- 
thing to the chronicle of our fellowship. This is also 
an occasion when men of the free religious spirit gather 
in a confession, which is also a declaration, that the 
fruits of free religion cannot be achieved in fullest 
measure by scattered men and scattered churches, 
but only through an indispensable fellowship. 

The soil of Massachusetts has furnished notable 
battlegrounds whereon were made significant ad- 
vances, and we have high cause to remember the non- 
conformists who came to the New World with the be- 
lief that new light would break from out the gospels; 
we have high cause to remember Ann Hutchinson, 
Roger Williams, John Murray, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Hosea Ballou, Theodore Parker, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. They belong to all of us who wish 
to lay claim to the religion of the free spirit. “Honor 
to those men who first broke the darkness and dared to 
think.’”’ We do not forget the noble company of others, 
lesser in fame perhaps, but no less in zeal and sincerity. 
‘When we share in the deeper purposes and passions 
which gave their souls their power, we draw upon a 
more than personal energy, it seems to me. We re- 
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vive a common hope; we restore an elemental faith. 
Something lived in those men. There was a light that 
burned there, and, even against the forgetfulness of - 
these night-drenched years, the luster has not entirely 
faded. But the flame which leaped in them was not of 
their own making; it was from a fire anterior to the 
suns, eternal and quenchless. Men again and again 
discover it when they see the holiness of life, when 
they stumble through the facts of existence to its in- 
eluctable mystery. 

Wilhelm Herrmann of Marburg has said: ‘‘The 
experience out of which religion may arise is the 
realization on the part of any religious man that he 
has encountered a spiritual power, in contact with 
which he has felt utterly humbled, yet at the same 
time uplifted to a real independent inner life.”” These 
spiritual forefathers of ours give us the indubitable 
sense of having encountered spiritual reality. It is 
for us to give testimony of what high thing we en- 
counter, and to place the symbols of our faith side by 
side in dedication with theirs. 

“And he brought in the things which his father 
had dedicated, and the things which he himself had 
dedicated, into the House of the Lord.” 

If we invoke our spiritual past with exalted recol- 
lection, it is not for the purpose of dwelling in those 
ancestral tents. Sometimes it has seemed that liberal 
Christianity, especially in the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist fellowships, lingered too long with the fathers. 
A faith posited only on the discoveries and achieve- 
ments of the elders is not enough to sustain the chil- 
dren. We may be grateful to those who cleared the 
ground, but we still have the obligation to plant the 
seeds and reap some kind of harvest of our own. 

We are living in an age which is peculiarly chal- 
lenging to religion of the free spirit, and I submit that 
one of the chief tasks which confronts liberal Chris- 
tians is that of orienting ourselves in surroundings that 
bristle with menace to the whole spirit, hope and 
destiny of free religion. It is my fear that we may be 
sleeping, or drugged, or indifferent, or somehow ren- 
dered spiritually impotent at a time which demands 
keen understanding and intelligent action. 

Twenty-five years ago, the prevailing temper in 
the civilized world was favorable to the asumptions 
of democracy and liberalism, both in religion and in 
politics. The outstanding fact of that period was that 
a nation like America could be persuaded to par- 
ticipate in the World War on the plea that the world 
must be “saved for democracy.” There was little 
real doubt about the excellences of popularly con- 
trolled government, and the man who lived under the 
charter of human liberties was regarded as enjoying 
an ultimate right. 

Today no man who knows what has transpired 
thinks that the democratic way, the liberal way, is 
safe or unchallenged or inevitable in the world. The 
outstanding fact of the last twenty-five years is the 
rise of dictatorships in half of the important countries 
of the world, and the life of the next generation will 
be permeated and saturated with the influence and 
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consequences flowing from this fact. Even in the 
areas where the democratic tradition has maintained 
itself, there are tensions beneath the surface to indicate 
that the possibilities of violence, coercion and autoc- 
racy lurk there too. Fascism and Communism, what- 
ever virtues and values they may have, are never- 
theless built on the premise that liberal democracy is a 
failure, and is to be destroyed. We are face to face with 
the reappearance of authoritarianism. That means 
that the world we live in has gone on record as largely 
repudiating the democratic methods of living, think- 
ing and acting, and in their places we have arbitrary 
commands, ruthless punishments and careless regard 
for individual rights; civil liberties are contemptuously 
wiped away, and we see power in the blood-stained 
hands of those who wield it in such a fashion as to in- 
scribe the records of a new barbarism into the history 
of the age. Forget it not!! The cause of free religion 
is bound indissolubly with the cause of liberal democ- 
racy. The basic assumptions of liberalism are such 
beliefs as the worth and dignity of man, his ability to 
make his own decisions, his right to freedom of opinion 
and expression, his essential willingness to change his 
ways in accordance with the growing body of truth. 
Stultify this atmosphere and you stultify the air 
which religious liberalism must breathe! Yet the rise 
of authorities is a fact which is no longer avoidable, 
and we must reckon with it. 

There will be those who will scoff at this warning. 
Like the well-to-do middle class liberals in Sinclair 
Lewis’s recent novel, they will say, “Things like that 
happen in foreign countries, but it can’t happen here!’’ 
Perhaps not—but we see things that are uncomfortably 
reminiscent of Fascism, and we cannot escape the 
conclusion that these things have a relationship to 
liberal religion. For instance, Massachusetts passes 
and refuses to repeal a teachers’ oath law in order 
to make sure of the “‘patriotism” of the educators. 
On the surface it may seem like a plausible and fore- 
sighted measure, but any one who cares to become 
acquainted with the actual conditions can find out 
that it is at best ridiculous and at worst terroristic. 
It is of such stuff, such fears, such intimidations, such 
coercive measures, that the wedges of Fascism are 
fashioned, and it is thus that the liberal spirit is pried 
out of our institutions. We have at the same time a 
newspaper campaign motivated by the reactionary 
prejudices of one man, directed against teachers and 
professors. They are accused of “Communism” and 
subversive tendencies. It is not the same thing as 
driving self-respecting scholars out of the country, 
but there is a relationship between the two actions. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling publishes ‘The Red Network,”’ 
in which she accuses practically every prominent man 
or woman who ever criticized the iniquities and short- 
comings of our social order, of being a “red”? who 
seeks to overthrow the government by violent revo- 
lution. The passionate faith which certain patriotic 
societies place in such radical listings (in spite of the 
fact that the allegations are proved patently to be 
untrue), and the willingness of such representative 
American bodies to employ thoroughly un-American 
methods to gain their ends, are straws in the wind, at 
least. These are not the only evidences of the Fascist 
mood that could be mentioned. Let me repeat. 


We are living in an age which is being brought to 
obey authority; we are in danger of letting the lib- 
erties of civilized people slip into abeyance, because we 
do not realize that such liberties have to be preserved. 
The story is told of a lighthouse built on a desert 
island, near the tropics. This light was of very mod- 
ern construction, and it does not require the personal 
attendance of a keeper. Every six months an inspec- 
tion is to be made and the fuel for the light replen- 
ished. The light had been in perfect working order for 
some time, when one night a ship reported that the 
beam could not be seen. An inspection boat was im- 
mediately dispatched to investigate, and lo! the light- 
house could not be found! A search was ordered and 
the landing party finally found the lighthouse com- 
pletely covered by the rank creepers of tropic vege- 
tation. The floor was six inches deep with flies; they 
almost covered the burner, and small carcases had 
somehow got into the gas passages and choked off 
the lights. A parable! 

The religion of the free spirit is not guaranteed 
by any automatic process; it is not completed by the 
experience of one generation so that it will serve the 
needs of the next. Its flame must be tended, lest 
the creepers grow up to screen its purpose, and lest a 
wilderness of little things clog its flame. It seems 
imperative to me that the rank and file of Universalist 
people orient themselves realistically to a religious 
outlook which includes something of an understanding 
of what is implied by modern liberalism. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago religious liberalism was bat- 
tling for an emancipated theology. It was an enor- 
mously important struggle; it cleared away a mass of 
incredible superstitions and dogmas; it humanized 
religion and helped to make a proper accommodation 
between science and religion; it introduced a noble 
humanitarianism. These are all symbols of the 
fathers’ faith, and we need not disdain them, but 
the fact of the matter is the scene for today’s religious 
experience is a world occupied with a vast social 
struggle. The liberalism of yesterday did the most 
important things it could find to do; the liberalism of 
today must be ready to do the same. 

But if we endeavor to orient ourselves in the sit- 
uation which is threatening human liberties, we shall 
soon discover that we are dealing not with a single 
issue, but with a multitude of issues all rising out of 
the pressures and tensions of modern society. For 
instance, we must face the fact that there has been 
widespread revival of race hatred in the world. The 
most conspicuous example of such hatred is to be 
found in the new persecutions suffered by the Jews, 
but we also have those who fear the “yellow peril,” 
and the “‘tide of color.” Another tension in modern 
society which we cannot close our eyes to is the very 
real class struggle which is terribly alive in the eco- 
nomic sphere today. One of the most serious indict- 
ments that can be brought against our Christian 
churches is that they are largely middle class institu- 
tions, without contact with or understanding for those 
who are not in this class. Much of Protestantism and 
most of liberalism is white collar constituency whose 
values and point of view simply do not include the 
wage-earning workingman who is endeavoring to win 
economic security through labor organizations. It is 
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not a question of whether we approve the existence of 
classes, it is not a question of consulting our likes or 
dislikes; the existence of class lines is an economic and 
sociological fact—not necessarily an ultimate and ir- 
reconcilable fact perhaps, but real enough and stub- 
born enough for the liberal church to be keenly and 
concernedly aware of it. Still further our analysis 
leads—we live in a world order in which war is still a 
catastrophic likelihood. How well do I remember just 
ten years ago when I delivered a college oration at 
commencement time. How I chastised the older 
generation for brewing the conditions that brought 
war to the world! How well I remember the con- 
fidence in my heart that I was beginning my life in my 
generation with all the horror behind, and it was never 
to reappear. 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven!” 


It has been a sobering disillusionment to realize 
that peace has not yet been achieved, even by the un- 
utterable sacrifices and wastes of 1914. Beneath the 
blackness of today’s headlines, beneath the externali- 
ties of the day’s events, there are forces and motives, 
institutions and customs, appetites and greeds, which 
work almost unrestrained to express the anarchy of 
our time in terms of that supreme anarchy, war. 

And running like a corrupted current in the wider 
stream is something which has happened to the 
spiritual life of the age. It has been called the deg- 
radation of thinking; it has been called the vulgariza- 
tion of an era; it has been called the decadent pagan- 
ism of the twentieth century. A view of the amuse- 
ments of this age, a thought of the rise of gambling, a 
quick survey of the literature popular with the masses, 
the thought of the greatly loosened sex standards of 
today, would serve to give us evidence enough of the 
decadence of which I speak. 

I am trying to say that it is to facts like these that 
the rank and file of liberal people need to orient 
themselves. They are not new facts, but they are 
real. Many of our leaders and ministers are fully 
aware of the kind of world in which we are carrying on 
our church. But I am under the impression that our 
church life as‘a whole needs to be reoriented. Lib- 
eralism needs to face the realism of the twentieth cen- 
tury; the romanticism of the nineteenth century, 
glorious as it was, is not enough. I have the feeling 
that church suppers and sewing circles are still more 
important than they ought to be. I have the im- 
pression that boards of trustees are chiefly concerned 
with raising the annual budget. I have the feeling that 
most liberals are uncritically on the side of “law and 
order’’—that is, they are content with things as they 
are, or they are afraid to precipitate any change. 

If we liberals are geared only to that caliber of ac- 
tivity, then we are-a spent force, our sun has set. If 
we are forever tinkering with our denominational 
machinery without using it to go somewhere, we lose 
the respect of purposive people. If we are forever em- 
phasizing denominationalism in an age which is can- 
celing out the importance of denominationalism, we 
simply demonstrate that we do not have hold of 
realities. If we think in the self-conscious terms of a 
complacent, classical, romantic liberalism, we are 


burying ourselves with the dead. If we trust a benef- 
icent evolution to accomplish the results that can 
be accomplished only by a dedicated human effort, 
then we exhibit ourselves to be unappreciative of the 
faith which soberly says: “‘We believe in the power of 
men of good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome evil 
and progressively establish the Kingdom of God.’ 

I am not willing to say that religion should be 
simply social morality and nothing else. I would say 
that religion must stand for the highest, the most 
humane and realistic social morality, but there 7s 
something else. Religion must join with other forces 
in the task of making righteousness prevail, but there 
is another task which is hers alone—and that is, to 
put men in “touch with the eternal world of peace and 
love and truth—their spiritual fatherland.” 

Dean Sperry says that the chief subject of the- 
ological school sermons when he was a student was, 
“Is the ethic of Jesus practicable?”’ Today students 
are earnestly and sincerely asking, “Is there a God and 
what is He like?” Their social interest and their re- 
ligious passion spring from a groundwork of conviction 
that there is a Power in the universe with which the 
souls of men must reckon. ‘You need to study the 
stars more,” said a wise teacher. When Dr. John 
Murray Atwood says that religion must be man-cen- 
tered, we go with him, but we must also go beyond 
him, perilously no doubt. “We believe in a vital 
worldliness; but religion is also a high unworldliness. 
Religion has its battle-cry; but it also has its pilgrim 
songs. Religion requires the instant deed in the dusty 
marketplace; but it is also needing its hours of con- 
templation. ‘The circle of immediate duties needs to 
be widened to include the unseen things. ‘The soul 
needs a chance for spreading its wings, for looking be- 
yond itself, for quiet inner growth which is best to be 
found in that group of somewhat indefinite but very 
real experiences—aspiration, insight, contemplation— 
which may well be called the mystic life.’ (J. B. 
Pratt.) 

Forget or minimize these things, and religion 
becomes a technique where it should also be a content. 
Forget or minimize these things, and religion becomes 
a strenuous propaganda instead of an eternal poetry. 
Separate religion from a genuine piety and you make 
of it that mere “activism” for which the Europeans 
justly criticize contemporary American religion. In 
Kagawa, the world’s great Christian, we see a mar- 
riage of profound mystical piety with the rational 
vitality of a definite social method. 

We need not only forums and classes in inter- 
national relations, but we need our fellowships of 
prayer and the discipline which makes religion inward, 
constant, determinative; we need the piety that keeps 
alive our awareness of spiritual existence. When we 
worship we should worship out of conviction, so that 
other men will see our assurance of the Real Presence. 
We are all hungering for the men who have found 
reality and can help us to find it too. Schweitzer 
speaks of his religion as an “ethical mysticism’”’ which 
embraces the view that man is imperishably and un- 
forgettably related to the Infinite by the Will-to- 
Live and the Will-to-Love. ‘The view must embrace 
both the transcendent God and the immanent duty; 
it must restore piety without surrendering impulse to 
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active change. Look where you will in the areas 
where religion is really alive today, and you will find 
the thing which Schweitzer has described—an ethical 
mysticism. 

I have tried to indicate that the religion of the 
free spirit needs to orient itself to two great realities— 
the social environment bristling with challenges to 
all that the liberal tradition has achieved—and the 
religious imperatives which we must obey if we are to 
keep in touch with all that has made religion a power 
and arefuge. I have tried to remind us that it is not 
a barren economic gospel that we must preach and 
believe, but an ethical gospel which includes the 
economic, and warms it with the inwardness and the 
love that men have called the spirit of Jesus, or com- 
munion with God. Let us dedicate the things that 
our hands have wrought. 

We are living in an age that is not easy for any 
kind of serious religion. The winds are against us; 
the storm is on the horizon. We are not even fully at 
peace within our own household; there is much of our 
message that needs to be thought through and strength- 
ened. But we are living in a time that calls for our 


best; for such hours Christianity has a way. But the 
era will weigh us with stringent scales. It is my prayer 
that we may prove ourselves humbly worthy to stand 
in the line of our spiritual ancestors. 


“O blessed voices, O compassionate hands, 
Calling and healing, O great-hearted brothers, 
I come to you! Ring out across the lands 
Your benediction, and I too will sing 
With you, and haply kindle in another’s 
Dark desolate hour the flame you stirred in me. 
O bountiful earth, in adoration meet 
I bow to you; O glory of years to be, 

I too will labor to your fashioning. 
Go down, go down, unweariable feet, 
Together we will march towards the ways 

_ Wherein the marshaled hosts of morning wait 
In sleepless watch, with banners wide unfurled . 
Across the skies in ceremonial state, 

To greet the men who lived triumphant days 
And stormed the secret beauty of the world.” 


“And he brought the things which his father had 
dedicated and the things which himself had dedicated 
into the house of the Lord.”’ 


The Spengler Episode 


Oluf Tandberg 


E recent announcement of Oswald Spengler’s 
death will recall to our minds the life and 
labors of one of the most original and revolu- 
tionary thinkers of our generation. No Ger- 
man savant since Nietzsche has made a stronger im- 
pression or provoked more hostile criticism than 
Spengler; but while Nietzsche’s insanities have 
largely repelled the man of balanced mind and com- 
mon sense, Spengler’s purer intellect and greater free- 
dom from passion have evidently compelled respectful 
attention. He has been quoted or referred to by some 
of our foremost writers, especially by those who take 
the present world-situation seriously. 

A first reading of “The Decline of the West” will 
give us an idea of Spengler’s enormous accumulation 
of learning. And those who have the courage to begin 
a second journey for purposes of systematic study, 
must beware lest they get lost in the wilderness. 
While Spengler had a definite objective in his labors, 
his mind was analytic rather than synthetic, resulting 
in a crowding of the foreground to such an extent that 
the perspective is always in danger of being obliterated. 

An effort to interpret Spengler, in all his might 
and with all his faults, is of course out of the question, 
even if I were competent to do so, which I can not 
claim to be. All I can hope to do is to touch briefly 
upon one or two points which seem fundamental. 


I 


“Yet I doubt not, through the ages, one increas- 
ing purpose runs.” 

In this line Tennyson summarizes the essence of 
late nineteenth century thought on the subject of 
destiny. It was the most reasonable philosophy of 
history yet propounded, and to healthy-minded people 
it seemed conclusive. A world-history without a pur- 
pose is not easy to contemplate. Nor was it seriously 


challenged by historians of the first order until Spen- 
gler appeared. He had what must seem to most of us 
an entirely new view of human history, and the battle 
that has raged around his position indicates that at 
least there must be something substantial to fight | 
against. 

The core of his teaching is his ‘““Morphology of 
History’—a phrase new to most readers. The 
thought, however, is not new. Each culture of worth- 
while achievements assumes a “‘form-expression”’ of 
its own, by which it may be distinguished from other 
cultures. These forms are many, strewn along the 
highway of time, but they are reducible to a few types. 
This looks innocent and commonplace, and not par- 
ticularly provoking, but here is where Spengler comes 
in. “T see, in the place of that empty figment of one 
linear history which can only be kept up by shutting 
one’s eyes to the overwhelming multitude of the 
facts, the drama of a number of mighty cultures, each 
springing with primitive strength from the soil of a 
mother-region to which it remains firmly bound 
throughout its whole life-cycle... .” And again, 
“Each culture has its own possibilities of self-ex- 
pression which arise, ripen, decay, and never return.” 

This means, of course, that there can be no pur- 
pose in world-history, because there is neither unity 
nor continuity. Each civilization grows up out of its 
own soil, and lives and dies without any conscious or 
unconscious reference either to the past or to the 
future. But this is only part of the tragedy. The 
culture-form is merely the symbolic representation of 
something which can never be disclosed to our “wak- 
ing-consciousness,”’ it is forever hidden from the hu- 
man mind because it is hermetically sealed. No cul- 
ture can be influenced by another. Influence, con- 
tinuity, and permanent effect in history, he says, is 
nineteenth-century stuff. ‘We see a form, but we do 
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- not know what in the other’s soul begat that form; 
we can only have some belief about the matter, and 
we believe by putting in our own soul.” Further- 
more, “Searching through all cultures, one will always 
find that the continuation of earlier creation into a 
later culture is only apparent.” The ancient cultures, 
upon which we have drawn so heavily for inspiration 
and wisdom, are nothing but the reflection of our own 
soul-life! The chapter on “The Relations between the 
Cultures” is a remarkable document. 


II 


To American readers, ‘“The Soul of the City” is 
likely to prove particularly interesting. We are 
building great world-cities—which means that we 
are pointing a dagger at the heart of our young cul- 
ture. “The stone colossus ‘Cosmopolis’ stands at the 
end of the life’s course of every great culture,” says 
Spengler. Like a huge magnet it draws humanity into 
its swirling vortex, and builds itself up into the sky, 
leaving the life of nature behind and creating for it- 
self a life ever more artificial. No achievement of 
man has so powerful an attraction for the human mind 
as the world-city. Although it is sure to bring into 
being all the vices and crimes, all the miseries and mad- 
ness, of the ages, yet into its bosom masses of men 
are ever streaming—to swell the poverty, the brutal- 
ity and suffering of the world-city. The giant city 
sucks the country dry. ‘Once the full sinful beauty 
of this last marvel of history has captured a victim, it 
never lets him go. . . . Homesickness for the great 
city is keener than any other nostalgia.” 

“The life in the world-city” is perhaps as graphic 
a bit of writing as we are likely to find in these days. 
As the community grows, tension develops because the 
cosmic beat in man’s soul is decreasing. This means 
death, but the tension continues, craving its opposite 
in the form of recreation, sport, gambling, and arti- 
ficial excitements of many kinds. Finally, the sterility 
of humanity in the world-city becomes evident. Life 
becomes of less and ever less value, and death is faced 
with growing indifference. 


Ifl 


Spengler distinguishes between culture and civil- 
ization. Culture is always unfinished. When it ap- 
proaches maturity it changes into something else— 
civilization. ‘Civilization is the inevitable destiny 
of culture,” and it is all intellectual. His definition of 
culture is probably what most cultured men would ex- 
press in regard, to the many-sided question as to what 
culture really is, and it recalls especially Goethe and 
Carlyle. A people’s culture-period is identical with its 
years of creative activity, and expresses the spirit of 
its youth. It is the forward-looking period, a time 
when life means “full steam ahead”—the productive 
age. During this time a people seeks to solve life’s 
problems through the agencies of art, literature, re- 
ligion, music, etc. It is the happy youth of a people’s 
life. 

But as in the life of an individual, so in that of a 
people, youth will not last. Inexorably the change 
will come. Great musicians will no longer make their 
appearance; literature will be produced to suit the taste 
of the vulgar masses; religion becomes an object of 


contempt and ridicule, and a scientific irreligion is 
likely to take its place. And the sun of culture is 
sinking behind the clouds of approaching civilization. 

This is the transition from culture to the final 
state of a people’s life. The mind goes outward. 
“The energy of culture-man is directed inward, that of 
civilization-man outward.” 

Naturally, Spengler detects in the development 
of the present age all the signs and tokens which be- 
speak the death of culture and the arrival of civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, the transition was really accomplished 
during the nineteenth century. It was the mission of 
the last century to create a Darwin; the mission of the 
present century is to get rid of him. People no longer 
feel at home in anything; there is a constant craving 
for something different. Ibsen never felt quite at 
home in those Norwegian coast towns whose life he 
analyzed with almost uncanny insight. The old pas- 
sion for progress ‘is dying, and people are turning 
against each other. Money will be increasingly in 
the ascendency; Mammon will be the only deity. 
Mammon will conquer politics, but will be in its turn 
conquered by the sword. That means Caesarism, and 
represents the last stage. Civilization, however, may 
last indefinitely, as witness China and India. 


IV 


It seems fitting that Oswald Spengler should make 
his unique contribution to the philosophy of world- 
history at the very time when the Teutonic empire 
was encircled by fire and steel, and fast bleeding to 
death. From 1914 until 1917 this obscure German 
Oberlehrer was at work, taxing his vast storehouse of 
learning, to inform his generation what will finally 
become of us. But while, as early as 1911 to 1912, 
the author of ‘““The Downfall of the West’’ had some- 
thing like a premonition of the coming calamity, it is 
quite evident that the great war had nothing to do 
with the conclusions at which he arrived. Firmly 
believing that war is one of the great spiritual stimu- 
lants of human society, Spengler, one would think, - 
might have derived some comfort from the situation 
which prevailed at that time, and have given us a less 
gloomy picture of our destiny. But such is not the 
case. Well knowing that the World War might easily 
be a signal for the outbreak of some more spiritual 
stimulants, he yet speaks of the great struggle as a 
mere episode, an incident in the welter of those his- 
toric forces which will finally suck us dry, and leave us 
stranded and unknown on the sands of time. 

Yet, Spengler was no fool. He was an uncom- 
promising fatalist; but he knew a great deal about the 
world he lived in. He failed where so many others 
have failed, construing our human world as a mechan- 
ism. That leads to pessimism. His treatment of 
Jesus is truly wonderful, but he failed to understand 
the meaning of that magic word of old—“a little child 
shall lead them. 


* * * 


THE REAL THING 
Virginia Faulkner tells about the two movie actresses who 
went to the opera. . . . One actres; said to the other: “If you 
close your eyes, can’t you just imagine you’re home at the radio?” 
—Sidney Skolsky in the New York Daily News. 
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Tufts College Commencement 
Lee S. McCollester 


, UFTS COLLEGE Commencement is a matter 
ai of four days—Friday, class day; Saturday, 
alumni day; Sunday, baccalaureate day; 

w! and Monday, the real commencement day— 
and this year, sad to relate, rain fell every day at some 
hour of outdoor activity. 

Friday, class day, is a favorite with the graduates. 
It is their own day. The first event is “‘seniors’ last 
chapel.’”’ It is a definitely solemn hour. None are 
present save the class, the president of the college, 
and the chaplain. The service is simple. President 
Cousens speaks directly to the class a word of review 
and good wishes, a brief prayer is said and “Alma 
Mater” is sung. An hour later the class comes again 
into the chapel for its own program: The only college 
representative is the college chaplain, Dr. McCollester, 
who makes the prayer. This year the program was 
an address of welcome by the president of the class, 
Wm. C. Garner; orations, for Tufts, Leroy J. Benoit, 
for Jackson, Katharine J. Carter; class song, Susan I. 
Stewart; class poem, Dorothy E. Farr. One of the 
especial features of this item is a farewell march of the 
class down the campus and a brief address to the class 
by the chaplain. In the afternoon are class exercises 
in the big tent where the speakers indulge in jokes and 
histories. 

Saturday, alumni day, was this year a very 
notable day for Tufts. Chief was the crowd of alumni, 
far larger than ever before in spite of the clouds, and 
later the rain. A lot of “old fellows’ came back and 
the “five year’ classes, especially the twenty-five year 
class, were out in costumes. Judge Robert W. Hill, 
president of the Alumni Association, was toastmaster 
at the dinner, and kept the company alive with sur- 
prises. The formal speech was by Dr. W. H. Mac- 
pherson, who in most entertaining manner combined 
witty stories and wise comment for this troubled 
time. His serious word was that the world needs 
the constructive leadership of the college man, and 
that he should avoid the wild extremes of the un- 
trained and hold to the saner path of one who sees the 
whole problem and seeks the good of all and not the 
success of any extreme. 

The most interesting item of the alumni dinner 
was the unveiling of the portrait of Fresident Cousens. 
Mr. Harold Sweet of Attleboro, Mass., president of 
the board of trustees, and chief donor of the painting, 
in which trustees and faculty had a part, made the 
presentation. He told the story of the coming of 
John A. Cousens to the presidency of the college, and 
the work done by him, and officially presented the 
painting to the college. Dr. Lee S. McCollester made 
a brief speech of acceptance for the college, and gave 
a few more details of the changes that have taken place 
since 1919, when Mr. Cousens was made president. 
He said the faculty had grown from 330 members 
to £40; value of plant from $1,500,000 to $4,000,000; 
funds from $8,500,000 to $12,000,000; annual ex- 
penditure from $600,000 to $1,250,000; buildings from 
nineteen to thirty-four. 

Fresident Cousens was called for, and after words 


of deep appreciation of the gift of the portrait of him- 
self, told of some of the outstanding gains of the year. 
One that was of especial interest to the alumni was 
the gift report of above $360,000 during the college 
year of 1935-86. 

Sunday brings together the evidences that Tufts 
is really a university, for at the baccalaureate service, 
at four in the afternoon, faculties from the Liberal 
Arts College, the Engineering, Jackson and School of 
Religion departments and from the Medical and Den- 
tal Schools, with their graduates, come together in 
the Goddard Chapel. Save at the final commence- 
ment exercises this is the only time when all schools 
meet together. The exercises are in the charge of the 
president, who preaches the sermon. Music is by the 
college choir and chorus, prayer by Prof. A. S. Cole, 
scripture by Dr. C. R. Skinner, dean of the School of 
Religion, and the closing prayer by the chaplain of 
the college, Dr. McCollester. 

President Cousens’ topic was “The Challenge of 
Commencement.” He said in part: 

“Now, as always, there is an underlying cause of 
failure in economics, in government, in social rela- 
tions. Economic systems fail if men are lazy, dis- 
honest, unskillful, ignorant; government success can 
be but temporary, no matter what the form, if leaders 
are unfaithful, unsympathetic, unintelligent. Social 
relations are unsatisfactory if men are selfish, greedy, 
unkindly. 

“There can be no lack of sympathy with the im- 
pulse which impelled the present administration at 
Washington to repair and readjust the machinery of 
government. 

“However, serious defects in the political system, 
for which the people themselves are responsible, are 
apparent to any one. In a grave national crisis par- 
tisan politics have no place. The crisis is by no means 
over; it is unpredictable how the grave problems will 
be solved. But this much seems certain: the attack 
upon them must take into account the capacity for 
good and evil of the people for whom devices of govern- 
ment are made and by whom in the last analysis 
all government is controlled.” 

Monday, commencement day, began and ended 
in rain, but this did not disturb the program of the 
day or dampen the spirit of the people. Arrangements 
had been made so that the exercises could be trans- 
ferred from the tent on the Hill to Cousens Gym- 
nasium, in case of rain. This splendid building has 
plenty of room and a variety of rooms for all needs. 
The baseball cage served for the assembling of the 
classes; the intramural room for the luncheon; and 
the big ‘“‘gym proper’ with floor and: gallery seats 
for four thousand had room for everything and every- 
body. “Loud speakers” carried the voices of all 
speakers so that they were heard in all parts of the 
great hall, and the arrangement of seats gave a pleasing 
spectacle of color as summer dresses and hats relieved 
the somberness of the black gowns and hats of the 
graduates. Perhaps the rain gave a reaction of greater 
enthusiasm. Anyway there was a joyous spirit mani- 
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fested by the crowd and a warm appreciation of all 
events was shown. 

This was the eightieth commencement of Tufts, 
and 445 degrees were conferred on graduates of 
eight departments. In music and at Pops we have as 
a leading figure Leo R. Lewis, and a leading figure 
at commencement is the class marshal, Dr. F. W. 
Perkins of Washington, and with him Prof. George S. 
Miller, secretary of the college faculty. 

President Cousens called the audience to order, 
the college orchestra played, and the chaplain, Dr. 
McCollester, made the prayer. Representatives of 
three of the departments gave orations, as follows: 
Jean Elizabeth Crocker, candidate B. S.: ‘‘What is 
Man?” Alfred Arnold Roetzer, candidate B. S.: 
“The Threefold Task of the Engineer.”” Abraham 
Berliner, candidate D. M. D.: ‘Education and 
Health.”’ 

Important this year was the conferring of degrees 
upon graduates of “The Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy,’’ administered by Tufts College and 
Harvard University. Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred as follows: Master of Arts—David Francis 
Dillon, Alpheus Augustus Keen. Master of Science— 
Austin Foster Hawes. Doctor of Divinity—Walter 
Henry Macpherson. Doctor of Science—John Calvin 
Packard. Doctor of Letters—Dorothy Thompson 
Lewis. Doctor of Laws—Robert Ernest Doherty. 

Dr. Doherty, dean of the Engineering School at 


Yale, and president-elect of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, gave the oration representing those re- 
ceiving honorary degrees. His subject was ‘Future 
Demands upon Professional Education.” 

Dr. Cousens is very apt in his citations at the 
conferring of the degrees, and in conferring the Doctor 
of Divinity degree upon Dr. Macpherson, he said: 
“The impulse to worship, the urge toward the good 
life, which are the essence of religion, need now as 
always stimulation from the church. The church 
fails without wise and devoted leadership. Walter 
Henry Macpherson, devoted pastor, eloquent preacher, 
trusted leader of the Universalist General Convention, 
doctor of divinity.” 

The School of Religion, Crane Theological School, 
graduated with the degree of S. T. B. four men: 
Robert Henry Barber, Arthur W. Olson, John Q. 
Parkhurst, Thomas A. Sinclair. These men are all 
settled over parishes, and are young men of fine 
promise. The theological school held its annual 
Recognition Service in Crane Chapel on Monday 
evening, June 2. All of the above young men had 
short addresses in recognition of their finishing of 
the course. Dean Skinner presided and gave a short 
address, and parts were taken by others of the Crane 
faculty. Dr. McCollester spoke the final word of 
confidence and good wishes for the graduates who, by 
their faithful work and fine characters, have en- 
deared themselves to the faculty and college. 


Pacific Coast Universalism--- V 
Asa M. Bradley 


RIN the winter of 1880-81 the Rev. J. H. Tuttle, 
D. D., visited A. G. Throop at Los Angeles. 
M4 1 (The latter was familiarly known as “Father 
Bod) Throop.”) One of Dr. Tuttle’s former par- 


ishioners, Wm. Finch, drove to Los Angeles, bring- ° 


ing him home with him to Riverside, where he stayed 
over Sunday, and preached, discovering several Uni- 
versalists, as well as several others favorably disposed 
toward liberal preaching. As a result of this visit, 
the Rev. George H. Deere, D. D., then of Rochester, 
Minn., removed to Riverside, preaching at his first 
service July 24, 1881. 

There was at that time no minister, no property, 
nor any organization standing in the name of Uni- 
versalism in the state. Serious objections were en- 
countered to organizing a church, to remove which the 
Winchester Profession was read at every service, 
sometimes with comments, until the opposition was 
overcome, and the church came to life. An unpre- 
tentious building served as a place of worship for a 
few years, and in 1891 the present red-sandstone edi- 
fice was erected. Indications pointed to a season of 
prosperity; the people had contributed liberally, and 
less than 25 percent of the construction price was un- 
provided for. And this might have been raised, but 
the burden had been heavy, and some of the largest 
contributors came to the minister to say, “Give us a 
breathing spell, and next year we will clear off the 
debt.” . 

This proposition was made in good faith, and 
the minister saw the reasonableness of it. But the 


wealth of Riverside was in its luscious oranges, and un- 
precedented disaster ruined the next year’s crop. A 
like disaster the year following, and they who had 
promised to lift the church debt were straining every 
resource to save their homes. It looked as though 
the beautiful temple must be lost because of the in- 
debtedness which had seemed negligible at the first. 
Friends outside Riverside came to the rescue, notably 
J. S. Denis of Chicago (a former minister), and the 
debt was canceled in 1896. Members of the Pasadena 
church had a considerable share in the good work, and 
the funds of the General Convention were drawn 
upon. 

In the meantime Dr. Deere had retired, and the 
Rev. C. A. Garst had been called to the pastorate. 
His term of service was short; he had come to Cali- 
fornia in the hope that the genial climate would restore 
his shattered health, but there was little stay in the 
progress of the disease, and he died in November, 
1896. He was an energetic, efficient minister, whose 
service would have been a blessing to the Riverside 
church. After a pastorless period, the Rev. E. C. 
Andrus came to them, soon to resign. Another long 
interregnum, and the Rev. A. W. Cross was called. 
He too was under the shadow of death, passing 
away in 1904, to be succeeded by the Rev. H. E. 
Benton. 

It is hard to measure the service of Dr. and Mrs. 
Deere for the cause in California. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their settlement in Riverside was 
celebrated by the church, and many were the ex- 
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pressions of grateful appreciation for their self-sac- 
rifice and devotion. They continued to reside in their 
cosy home across the street from the church. 

During the early years of his ministry in Cali- 
fornia Dr. Deere was constantly reaching out, and 
enlarging his sphere of influence, planting the good 
seed wherever he found hospitable soil. As one of 
the results, a mission was started in San Bernardino. 
The Rev. O. A. Rounds came from Utica, N. Y., to 
take pastoral charga, but died at Pasadena before 
reaching his destination. The Rev. J. J. Austin took 
up the work, but died soon after. Early in 1887 the 
Rey. E. L. Conger arrived at the Deere home at 
Riverside, as Dr. Deere phrased it, ‘seemingly to 
die.’ But instead he gained strength, and worked a 
while in San Bernardino, going from there to Pasa- 
dena. There has been no systematic effort there 
since. 

Pomona was another of Dr. Deere’s missionary 
enterprises. In May, 1884, he preached the first Uni- 
versalist sermon in the town of which we have know]- 
edge, and organized a parish with a goodly number of 
people of business and social standing as supporters. 
Father Throop was backing the movement, and mainly 
through his gifts a church was dedicated, Jan. 24, 
1886, Dr. Deere preaching the sermon, and the Rev. 
D. M. Reed conducting other parts of the service. 
The Rev. C. E. Churchill was the first settled minister. 
His term was short. A few years later the Rev. E. 
Manford Clark was called to the pastorate. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. Ada C. Bowles in 1898. During 
this pastorate the chapel was moved, and the interior 
renovated. The reasons assigned for the moving were 
that the town had grown in the opposite direction 
from what was anticipated when Father Throop pur- 
chased the lot; that the chapel was on the outskirts of 
the city, and the wrong side of the railroad. Further, 
the old site was in the middle of a block, while the 
new location, although but half the size, was a cor- 
ner. Wise, or otherwise, as this move may have been, 
it was the occasion for dissension: a large minority 
were opposed to the change, and several influential 
families withdrew in consequence. Mrs. Bowles 
stayed with the society until the bills incidental to the 
moving were paid, resigning in 1895, and returned to 
her old home in Gloucester, Mass. 

Mrs. Bowles was succeeded by the Rev. Nelson 
Saunders, formerly a Presbyterian minister, at this 


time teaching in the Throop Polytechnic Institute in ° 


Pasadena. He was not happy with us, nor were his 
people happy with him. He was an earnest, conscien- 
tious minister, but a misfit among Universalists, as 
he had the good sense to realize, and surrendered his 
fellowship in 1897. He was succeeded by Dr. Conger, 
and he by Francis T. Scott, who was ordained Novy. 
16, 1899. Mr. Scott soon resigned to accept a call to 
Santa Paula, and was succeeded by the Rev. Tacy 
Matthews. In a short time she was married to one of 
the young men of the church, and retired from the 
ministry. The church property has since been sold by 
the Convention. 

In the summer of 1886 the Rev. Florence Kolloch 
visited Father Throop, and did considerable preach- 
ing under his direction. Parishes were organized at 
Santa Ana and Pasadena. ‘The former died almost at 


birth. The Rev. Stephen Roripaugh resided in the 
vicinity, but I never heard of his preaching. 

So far as is known, the first Universalist sermon to 
be preached in Pasadena was by the Rev. Caroline A. 
Soule, in 1885. The following year the Rev. Florence 
Kolloch (Mrs. Crooker) labored for a few months, or- 
ganizing the parish. Later the same year the Rev. 
E. L. Briggs served for a short time. The Rev. E. L.. 
Conger, who had been preaching at San Bernardino, 
became pastor in March, 1887. As soon as practicable 
a church building was erected. It was begun in 
“boom times” and was well under way before real 
estate values sagged. It was feared that it would be 
necessary to modify the plans, but Father Throop 
came to the rescue, and the building was completed as 
designed, and dedicated April 13, 1889. The sermon of 
dedication was preached by Dr. Tuttle, Dr. Deere and 
Dr. Hanson assisting the pastor with the other parts. 
Dr. Conger’s health broke under the strain, and in 
1898 the Rev. Florence Kolloch was called as asso- 
ciate. In 1894 Dr. Conger withdrew from the pas- 
torate, and in a few months Miss Kolloch resigned, 
and returned to the East. The Rev. W. M. Jones 
came as pastor in the spring of 1895, to resign in 1899. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Ralph E. Conner, who 
in 1902 gave place to the Rev. S. G. Dunham. 

Father Throop died April 2, 1894, aged eighty- 
three. He came to California from Chicago, where he 
had been a member of the Church of the Redeemer. 
He was a man of wealth, a goodly share of which he 
consecrated to the service of his fellowmen. His gifts 
were large to all our churches in Southern California, 
and but for his aid that at Pasadena would scarcely . 
have weathered the storm. He had confided to many 
of our ministers his purpose to leave a fund of $250,000 
for church extension in California, but changed his 
mind, devoting the money instead to the founding of 
the Throop Polytechnic Institute. His original in- 
tention was to make it a Universalist institution, but 
he wisely changed his plan, presenting it to the city of 
Pasadena instead. There was in his will a conditional 
bequest to the California State Convention, of which 
further mention later. 

Early in 1892 the Rev. H. D. L. Webster of 
Chicago, visiting in San Diego, called the Universalists 
of that city together, organizing a society. A lay- 
man, C. W. Stults, formerly superintendent of our 
Sunday school at Charlotte, Mich., conducted services 
until the Rev. Carrie E. Rice was settled as pastor in 
October of the same year. This was a short pastorate, 
and Mr. Stults, who had been granted a lay preacher’s 
license, again took charge. In November, 1893, the 
Rev. Amanda Deyo was settled. A church was or- 
ganized, and the work prospered for a while, but not for 
long. In the spring of 1896 Mrs. Deyo resigned, re- 
turning to the East. No effort has been made to re- 
vive the work. Mrs. Deyo was an able speaker, and 
of pleasing personality, but not adapted to parish 
administration. With a Quaker background, her in- 
terests were with the Peace Movement and Woman 
Suffrage, with a passing interest in the W. C. T. U. 
She knew little of the Universalist Church, and 
came with us mainly because we were friendly toward 
women ministers. The San Diego church never had 
much chance for itself. 
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The Future of American Neutrality 
O. A. Hammand 


FQ|OST Americans remember how we worked 

y| our way into the World War. In 1914 
both sides wanted American supplies and 
we wanted to sell to both sides. With the 
ocean full of battleships and mines and submarines, 
general and unrestricted trade could not be conducted, 
and anyone who attempted it was sure to get into 
trouble and lose ships and cargoes and lives. Yet 
this is just what Americans attempted to do. The 
Germans stopped our ships and we protested, and the 
Allies stopped our ships and we protested. America 
had controversies with both sides, yet continued to 
sell to both sides. The warring nations were at each 
other’s throats. They were pounding away with shot 
and shell, sinking ships without notice and without a 
trace and dropping bombs on cities; and all this time 
Uncle Sam’s sons and daughters were furnishing the 
guns, the bombs and the food, the shot and shells, 
at a big price, and doing business on credit. During 
the first eleven months of the war 2,000 American 
ships were stopped on the seas and dragged into 
British ports, and detained and deprived of whatever 
the British needed, and then allowed to continue on 
their trip. Americans came home wild with rage, 
protesting to the government about such indignities, 
but it did not do a bit of good, as our people were 
making money. 

In peace time everyone recognizes the right of 
the individual to buy and sell, and approves his acts 
and commends his enterprise as an economic necessity 
and a service to society. But how different it is in 
war time. In war we run squarely up against that 
word “neutrality.”” And what is neutrality? Itisa 
technical term under the old international law, de- 
fining what a peaceable nation may and may not do in 
connection with and in relation to other nations en- 
gaged in war. Neutrality is difficult to define and dif- 
ficult to observe. We, of course, make our own def- 
inition and our own interpretation, and make it to 
suit our condition and our needs, and that interpreta- 
tion may not suit some other nation at all. 

In every American state and in every American 
city there are rules written by the legally authorized 
representatives, and those rules are called laws. It is 
the assumption that these laws are made for the wel- 
fare of the people. Not all these laws are perfect, but 
in toto they are our best effort and produce com- 
mendable results. Very few people, if any, advocate 
the abandonment of our laws, with our system of 
judges and juries and witnesses. The English-Ameri- 
can system of jurisprudence has developed over 
a period of seven hundred years, and there was law in 
the world long before the Anglo-Saxons were ever 
known. Now what have these laws to do with inter- 
national relations? Only one thing. The city ordi- 
nance and the state law as applied to individuals in 
the city and state are exactly the same thing as 
sanctions as applied to nations in the world order. 

If a man robs a bank and runs off with the money 
in broad daylight and in the presence of everybody, 
we have our choice of two perfectly clear alternatives. 


We may stop him or let him go. As to which is the 
easier way or the safer way or the better way there 
may be some argument, as detaining a bank robber is 
a pastime fraught with evil. But that is the problem. 
If we decide not to interfere but to let the robber go, 
we perhaps take the least immediate risk, as a bank 
robber will probably be satisfied to depart if he is 
allowed to carry off the bag of gold. That is an ex- 
ample of neutrality. But this procedure will probably 
not contribute largely to the elimination of bank 
robberies, either by retarding the robber’s activities or 
by setting a precedent that will influence other mem- 
bers of the profession. More likely, return visits will 
be paid to that banking establishment, and other 
banks as well as stores and offices will soon receive 
attention. The future must be faced as well as the 
present. 

Let us assume that the officers of the law, the 
first on the ground being the police, want to enforce 
the law (which of course is sanctions); will they be 
likely to do so well or act so soon if there are a large 
number of people outside the law, who do not believe in 
collective action and who may not be relied upon to 
help enforce the law, but may be in a mood to resist 
the law or perhaps help the robbers? Under such 
conditions law enforcement does not succeed and law 
observance cannot be expected. Is anyone able to 
detect any difference in principle between law en- 
forcement in city and state with the use of force if 
necessary, and the proportionate application of force 
between nations? If so, what is it? 

The difference between law and anarchy is the 
difference between an adjudication by an impartial 
tribunal under a rule of general law made for all oc- 
casions, on the one hand; and the application of brute 
strength for his own selfish interests by a particular 
person or a particular nation. Nobody is intelligent 
enough to write his own personal code of laws; and 
no one is good enough to be his own judge, jury and 
witnesses. In city, state and nation we do not tol- 
erate the use of brute force; it is only between nations 
that anyone still clings to the old barbaric practices of 
antiquity. 

When Japan made an attack on Shanghai and 
took over Manchuria, the League was not able to 
enforce sanctions. The Lytton Commission went to 
Manchuria and made an investigation, and the League 
declared Japan to be the aggressor, which was equiva- 
lent to an indictment under the law; but it had to stop 
there. It had no power to punish except by a moral 
punishment. Japan felt the sting and understood 
that it was classed as an outlaw nation, and withdrew 
from the League. 

In the recent Italo-Ethiopian War, the League 
applied a mild form of sanctions. The purpose was 
to stop the war or to shorten the war. It will do no 
good to stop one war by starting a new and bigger war. 
It must also be acknowledged that if any procedure is 
once started no one can be sure where it will stop. 
But if it is known that sanctions in a fair and reason- 
able manner will be applied, is it not likely to retard 
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the actions of the law breaker? The whole basis, of 
course, is the idea that sanctions are the enforcement of 
a rule of law arrived at by a responsible and impartial 
body of disinterested persons or states after a careful 
examination of the facts. 

One policeman cannot enforce sanctions and one 
nation cannot enforce sanctions, but the laws of a land 
with the judicial and civil machinery of justice can 
enforce sanctions, and the united group of nations of 
the world in collective action can enforce sanctions. 
If the enforcing group is not superior or is only slightly 
superior in strength to the criminal or outlaw, the 
attempt to enforce is not likely to be orderly en- 
forcement, but is more likely to result in violence or, 
in the case of nations, to result in war. In order to 
enforce the law against an individual or against a na- 
tion, there should be behind the law and back of the 
law enough authority and enough power so that the 
offender will not resist. 

The world, like the state, must either stop the 
bank robber, and the kidnapper and the murderer, 


or else let him go ahead with his activities. That is 
the alternative. Which is better and less dangerous? 
Without adequate cooperation the use of sanctions is 
perhaps more dangerous, but with full or general co- 
operation, a nation wil! soon learn, as individuals have 
already learned, that there is a law and that it does 
not pay to violate it. Three different attitudes appear 
possible for a nation in time of a foreign war: (1) free- 
dom of the seas, which is in fact economic cooperation; 
(2) neutrality, a makeshift, half-way measure, in a 
sense withdrawal from all participation, or participa- 
tion in some ways and in some kinds of trade, though 
possibly applying some form of sanctions; or (8) a 
full policy of sanctions, which is cooperation in the 
law-enforcement agencies to stop war. 

It is generally believed that the only way for 
America to stay out of a big war is to prevent the war. 
Does she want to take the risk that goes with the 
enforcement of sanctions, or the risk that goes with a 
repetition of the year 1914? That is the point to 
decide. 


War Prevention and the General Strike 
Reginald A. Reynolds 


HE first recorded instance of a_ successful 
f general strike, combined with a national 
We] revolt against imperialism, was the successful 
@}} movement of the Israelites under the leader- 
ship of Moses. 

From that time onwards the right of the people to 
refuse to work or cooperate in any way with dangerous 
or oppressive governments has been periodically vin- 
dicated, and the success of organized collective resis- 
tance of this kind has been demonstrated in practice. 

The contribution of the war resister to the practice 
of non-cooperation arises not simply from the fact that 
it is the only method of resistance to war which is 
open to him, but because it is itself the logical out- 
come of his position, which automatically places him 
among those who cannot cooperate with militarist 
governments. 

The difference between a purely “‘individual”’ 
resistance to war and resistance on an organized and 
collective scale is twofold. In the first place it is 
numerical, and in the second place it is functional. 
For while the resistance of isolated individuals vindi- 
cates their rights as human beings to abstain from 
slaughter of other human beings, it does not itself 
put an end to war or the cause of war, until it becomes 
amass movement. Mass war resistance through the 
general strike, however, challenges the war machine 
itself and seeks to bring it to a standstill. And beyond 
that objective lies the final task of building a new 
civilization upon the basis of peace, involving social 
justice and equal freedom. 

A few years ago there seemed good reason to 
hope that world consciousness was developing among 
the working class and the oppressed peoples capable 
of wielding effectively the weapon of collective non- 
cooperation. 

The working class in Britain had stopped ‘‘inter- 
vention” against Russia. The German workers had 
defeated the Kapp Putsch by a general strike. The 
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methods of Gandhi were rocking the foundations of the 
Indian Empire. In Bardoli, 80,000 peasants won a 
non-violent strike against the payment of taxes. 

But the collapse that has followed has been spec- 
tacular and disastrous. In Germany, in Austria, and 
in India, the workers fell victim to opportunism, and 
in Britain they succumbed to the universal panic pro- 
duced by Fascism on the Continent, finding them- 
selves marshaled behind a “League of Nations’’ that 
was the embodiment of almost everything against 
which a genuine League of Nations would stand. 

Between 1930 and 1934 it became clear that the 
labor movement throughout the world had lost faith 
in its own ability to face the problem either of Fascism 
or of war, and was in full retreat from the double 
menace. Labor had abdicated from its historic task and 
joined the older empires at Geneva in maintaining the 
balance of power through the framework of a “‘collective 
security’’ based upon imperialism and armed force. 

The general-strike policy is our alternative to 
“collective security’? and our answer to the war crisis 
which must inevitably arise from any successful ap- 
plication of “sanctions” by imperialist Powers which 
object to other Powers adopting their own methods. 
Organized, disciplined, and peaceful resistance by the 
working class to all war measures provides today the 
practical alternative to war, and individual action will 
be effective mainly in so far as it tends to the realiza- 
tion of such organized resistance and identifies itself 
with it. 

A “success”’ of the League in imposing the will of 
the Powers upon Italy or Abyssinia or both would at 
best have left us a world governed by force and ag- 
gravated by new grievances, a civilization motivated 
by greed, and further causes of future conflict. But 
the policy of individual and collective resistance to 
war remains ethically unassailable and the sole solu- 
tion in the realm of practical politics. 

This point of view has been put forward in a 
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special statement on the general strike and adopted, 
by the British No-More-War Movement. It con- 
tains the essence of the case: 


No greater mistake could be made than to attempt 
to crush Fascism by military force. Such an attempt 
would merely give to our own militarists and national 
Fascists the opportunity to speed Fascist development 
under cover of the need for emergency measures. 

This much is certain; there will be very consid- 
erable strike action taken in the next war-emergency 


by trade unionists who are determined to resist war 
at all costs. 

No one can compel the workers to work. No one 
can defeat them so long as they resolutely refuse to 
make or transport munitions, to transport troops, to 
permit industry in general to function. But if the work- 
ing-class organizations begin to challenge the power 
of the state in the realm of armed force, then obviously 
they are at a fatal disadvantage. For the superiority 
of the military apparatus of the state is so indisputable 
that to embark upon a policy of violence is positively 
to ask for defeat and disaster. 

But, difficult as the task may be, it is surely in- 
finitely preferable to the prospect of the mass slaughter 


of renewed warfare. 
* * * 


FOLLOWERS OF TRADITION 
Edward L. Israel 


“| CENT religious conventions have been greatly 
4| concerned with current social and economic 
conditions. ‘There have been debates pro 
and con as to whether the churches should 
be concerned with the social system and to what 
extent. 

Doubtless the spectacle of churchmen, particularly 
of clergymen, devoting themselves with great serious- 
ness to this problem has caused some confusion in the 
minds of many people. 

“W hat’s the idea of ministers of religion inter- 
fering in economic, social or political problems?” 
some may ask. ‘Why don’t they stick to their Bibies 
and hymn books? Is this just another effort to break 
down the time-honored American tradition of the 
separation of church and state? What have clergy- 
men to say of value concerning political matters, 
anyhow?” 

It would be strange indeed were there not a 
large complement of folks who react in this manner. 
The dissidents come, for the greater part, from the 
reactionary group which is out of sympathy with the 
ideas expressed. Some, however, although agreeing, 
may raise the issue on a matter of principle. For the 
illumination of both these groups, let us ask the reason 
for the concern of present-day religious leaders with 
these practical problems. 

The entire Judeo-Christian religious tradition is 
a record of the concern of organized religion with the 
ethics of everyday life. This is the mutual spiritual 
heritage of Catholic, Protest nt and Jew—priest, 
pastor or rabbi. 

The Hebrew Bible, the Old Testament, abounds 
with concrete exemplifications of this statement. 
There are the laws of the Pentateuch, the five books of 
Moses, which, in the name of God, legislate among 
other things concerning the manner in which hired 
labor is to be paid, with public safety legislation, with 


correct weights and measures—in other words, with 
just values in everyday commercial transactions. The 
Mosaic law even goes so far as, by implication, to deny 
any inherent and lasting rights in property. Witness 
the provisions for the Year of Release, which remits 
debts at the end of seven years—an ancient statute of 
limitations—and the law of the Jubilee Year, which 
makes land revert to its original owners every fifty 
years. 

The prophetic heritage is too well known to re- 
quire amplification. In the name of God, there are 
denounced militaristic foreign alliances, land and 
other monopolies, food adulteration, and other forms 
of economic injustice, either of a flagrant order or 
what today we would term “‘chiseling.”’ 

The Bible binds religious faith and social justice 
into an inseparable oneness. Out of a faith in the 
Fatherhood of God, there flows inevitably the corol- 
lary of the Brotherhood of Man. All men are members 
of one family, regardless of the differences of race or 
station. 

As within the literal family there are certain 
inalienable rights of which no member, no matter how 
weak or apparently insignificant, can justly be de- 
prived, so in the larger human family the individual 
members have inalienable rights which may not be 
violated by cunning, a want of conscience, or force. And 
if such violation takes place, it requires condemnation 
in the name of God, because, by the very act of injus- 
tice, the Fatherhood of God is violated. 

Contemporary social injustice is a violation of 
basic human rights, and hence of the fundamental 
principle of religious philosophy. The pulpit of today 
has no alternative but to face the challenge, and inter- 
pret ethics as applied to the economic, social and po- 
litical life of the day. . 


* * x 


DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS DAY BY DAY 


Barlow G. Carpenter 


Sunday, June 28—Our Cause 


Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
set us free.—Galatians 5:1. 


Sunday should be a good day for us to consider our cause in 
terms of standing fast ‘‘in the liberty wherewith Christ has set 
us free.’”’ The people are not now interested in “statements of 
belief.”” They are mentally weary. We want to know how to 
live. We need spiritual food. Our danger is spiritual poverty. 
We need a liberalism which is a love of liberty in action. It must 
mean exhilaration of spirit, moral energy and intensity of fellow- 
ship. We need spiritual power—courage, faith, resolution, moral 
vitality. And in the undeveloped ranges of our beautiful faith all 
of these things are possible. Weare on new frontiers. Infinitely 
more lies ahead. All the powers needed are within us and at 
hand. 

“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


Prayer: Our Father, our hearts thrill when we think of our 
cause, and we pray that it may truly be a cause of that sort of 
liberty wherewith Christ hath set us free. We think of this 
liberty not as a lullaby but as a bugle call; for us it is not an in- 
vitation to comfort, it is the Call of the Soul. And our daily 
prayer is our effort’ to make our cause an effective drive for 
spiritual and moral power. Amen. 
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Monday, June 29 


I have spoken unto you that my joy might remain in you, 
and that your joy might be full—John 15: 11. 


Old theology was a cult of misery. It was a story of trag- 
edy, pain and death. That theology taught us to whine, to 
crawl and to beg. 


Our faith in God the Universal Father comes to our help. 
It adds a true note of joy to the music of humanity. It clears 
the sky so that the stars of truth shine bright in the firmament 
of hope. It lifts us up until our faces are bathed in light and our 
spirits are touched by the kiss of the Infinite. 


True joy is a product of the inner life. True joy never dies 
a natural death. We kill it with our own hands or let others kill 
it for us. 


Read Matt. 5 : 1-20, on sources of true joy. 


Prayer: Our Father, we come to Thee with joy, not with 
fear. We are seeking to escape from the moods of fear, from 
undue sadness and despair. May we have a new birth of the 
spirit of true faith and be delivered from cynicism and doubt. 
We are earnestly seeking to build ourselves up in the graces of 
sympathy, love, righteousness and peace—the sources of true 
joy. Amen. 

Tuesday, June 30 


Till the day break and the shadows flee away.—Song of 
Solomon. 


The day is breaking. The desire for peace is growing in the 
hearts of all human beings. The service motive is taking the 
place of the profit motive. The old superstitious fears associated 
with religion are passing. Religion is coming out of creeds and 
ceremonies and is taking its true place in daily living. We are 
discovering that the sources of victorious life are within us and 
at hand. 


Daybreak is a wonderful time. It is the victory of light 
over the forces of darkness. Our plea and our gospel is that 
God in His great and wise law of progress is working all things 
toward the final good outcome, and we believe that a building 
up of an understanding of this developing order will help us all 
to find the meaning of life. 


Read Galatians 5 : 14-25. 


Prayer: God and Father of all, we lift up our hearts to 
Thee in gratitude and love. We thank Thee for this hour of 
meditation, a time dedicated to the Life Eternal. Hallowed be 
the name that is above every name, and laden with the memories 
of generations of just men and good women who have trusted in 
Thee. May we tell over the meanings of the moments of this 
hour as a rosary lifting us into the high communion of the life of 
faith. Be with us more and more, for without Thee our life 
ebbs out its little day in weariness and weakness, in folly and 
futility. Amen. 


* ok * 


RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION 
Mrs. Fred C. Carr 


The 99th annual session of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention held in the Church of Our Father, Pawtucket, 
June 3, elevated to the presidency Fred B. Perkins, Esq., a well- 
known Providence attorney, secretary of the Rhode Island Bar 
Association, member of the board of examiners of the State of 
Rhode Island, alumnus of Brown University and of Harvard 
Law School, president of the First Universalist Society of Provi- 
dence and vice-president of the Convention. Mr. Perkins is 
widely sought by civic, club and church groups as speaker. 

The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, who completed two years as 
president, presided over the session and, in his annual message 
to the Convention, favored a special annual ministerial relief 
offering in each church on a Sunday set aside for the purpose, to 
be paid to the Convention, with one-half applied to the fund of 
the Convention and one-half to the Gunn Ministerial Relief 


Fund of the General Convention. This suggestion was adopted 
as a resolution, and All Souls Sunday suggested by the Executive 
Committee as the day of this offering. 

Early in the session, the Rev. John M. Foglesong presented 
a resolution of tribute to the late secretary, Fred C. Carr, which 
was adopted by the Convention standing in silent tribute, after 
which Mr. Ellenwood offered prayer. The resolution follows: 


Whereas, the Rhode Island Universalist Convention 
has since its last annual session suffered the loss by 
death of its secretary, Mr. Fred Colwell Carr, who for 
eighteen years ably filled that office; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this Convention hereby formally ex- 
press its sense of bereavement in the death of Mr. Carr, 
and its feeling that its work has suffered a severe injury 
by the removal of so faithful and efficient a servant. 
And be it further 

Resolved, that we hereby express our appreciation 
of his character as a Christian man, who not only in 
the work of secretary but also in devoted service among 
the churches of this Convention displayed a signal 
example of devotion. And be it further 

Resolved, that these resolutions be transcribed upon 
the permanent records of the Convention; that a copy 
be sent to Mrs. Carr; and that a copy be sent to The 
Christian Leader for publication therein. 


Mrs. Carr acted as secretary pro tem of the Convention, and 
was elected to succeed her husband. 

E. S. Burlingham, the treasurer, reported a balance of 
available funds amounting to $285.24. Standardized funds 
amounted to $16,741.80; Ministerial Relief Fund $4,526.57; and 
the Cate Fund $1,259.27. 

The illness of Harry Davis, former treasurer of the Conven- 
tion, now a patient in the Jane Brown Memorial Hospital, was 
announced and good wishes sent him. 

Greetings from Dr. W llard C. Selleck, formerly for twenty- 
five years pastor of the Church of the Mediator, now of Riverside, 
Calif., were extended through the secretary pro tem, who had 
recently called on Dr. Selleck. 

Further assurance of the high esteem of the missionary 
colony of Japan for the late Dr. Henry M. Cary came through the 
report of a conversation with a bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
Japan, who expressed warm personal regard for Dr. Cary. The 
Convention ordered a message of sympathy sent the family of 
Dr. Cary, with appreciation of his life and character. 

For the Fellowship Committee, Mr. Ellenwood reported 
nine ministers in the fellowship, and that during the year the 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule had transferred to the Massachusetts 
Convention, the Rey. Charles P. Hall had been received from that 
Convention to be pastor of the Valley Falls Church, and that the 
Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., had been received from the 
Texas Convention and is now pastor of the Harrisville church. 

Miss Clara B. Mowry reported on Young People’s Work and 
Mrs. Albert Neibels for the Providence Institute of Liberal Re- 
ligious Education. 

Miss Gertrude Whipple, chairman of the committee on 
conferences, reported two held, one in November and the other 
on Ash Wednesday, with a maximum attendance of 200 at a 
session. Among the program high lights were the vivid account 
of her work in Japan by Miss Ruth Downing, summaries of the 
Universalist General Convention sessions by several who at- 
tended, an address by Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, and the Ash 
Wednesday sermon by the Rev. Isaac Lobdell, followed by candle- 
light communion. 

According to Mr. Hall, Superintendent of Churches, the 
churches in the state have gone forward with faith and vision 
during the year, with the exception of the First Universalist 
Society of East Providence, which has suspended services for an 
indefinite period. The Rey. Charles W. Graham is now preach- 
ing at Chapel Four Corners in Cumberland. On Holy Thursday, 
the Woonsocket church received twenty-nine new members, 
twenty-three of whom were within the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
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five, and nearly all from the classes of the church school. Mr. 
Ellenwood, the pastor, reported that all members of the Woon- 
socket Y. P. C. U. are now members of the church. 

Mr. Perkins, chairman of a committee to consider closer 
cooperation between the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Con- 
ventions, reported the recommendation of inspirational con- 
ferences and other joint gatherings and further study looking 
toward definite plans to that end. 

Miss Marion L. Gardiner, secretary of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Association, reported a fruitful year of work 
with $400 paid to the national organization and support provided 
for a girl in Blackmer Home. 

As chairman of credentials, Miss Gardiner reported a net 
voting attendance of fifty at the Convention, including thirty- 
seven delegates, seven ministers, four Convention officers, and 
four trustees. 

Other officers elected were the Rev. John M. Foglesong, vice- 
president; E. S. Burlingham, treasurer; Woodworth L. Carpenter 
and Miss Clara B. Mowry, trustees for three years; John H. Wil- 
liams, trustee for two years to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Foglesong; Herbert D. Goff re-elected for three years as trustee 
of the Universalist Publishing House; Fellowship Committee in- 
cluding the Rey. William Couden, Mr. Foglesong, Mr. Ellenwood, 
Chapin T. Arnold and the Rev. Frederick S. Walker. 

The Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot was commended for his 
service as chairman of broadcasting the Gospel of Good News, 
which now presents a 15-minute period of devotions at 7.30 a.m. 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday on Station WEAN, with 
clergymen of other denominations cooperating. 

The Rey. Gilbert Potter of North Attleboro, Mass., brought 
the greeting of the Massachusetts Convention and was accorded 
the floor of the Convention. 

Dr. George B. Safford, superintendent of the Rhode Island 
Anti-Saloon League, reported for Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, rep- 
resentative of the Convention to the League. 

Unequivocally, gambling in every form, legal or illegal, was 
denounced in a resolution pledging the Convention’s support of 
the war which the Rhode Island Union Ministers’ Association is 
waging on its practice. 

In reporting for the Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Perkins, 
the chairman, presented a recommendation that local parishes 
provide opportunity for discussion and study of present-day so- 
cial, economic and political questions in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Universalist General Convention. Each parish 
was also urged to take suitable action to increase the subscrip- 
tions to The Christian Leader among its members. 

By resolutions, the Convention praised the page on Religion 
and Church Activities published weekly by The Providence 
Journal and The Evening Bulletin, edited by Mr. Wilmot. 

The worship service opened with an organ prelude by Mr. 
Walker, pastor of the entertaining church, and devotions by Mr. 
Foglesong. _ Dr. Saunders in the occasional sermon sounded a 
warning note: ‘‘We reap what we sow. A generation may be 
trained intellectually but may be undisciplined in conscience. 
Indifference is not liberty but a state preceding coma and dis- 
integration.” 

The Ministerial Relief offering amounted to $14.48. 

Mr. Walker officiated at the service of communion, assisted 
by Mr. Burlingham and Mr. Perkins as deacons. 


* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


The rising tide of interest, loyalty and devotion now lifting 
the religious life of our people toward the higher levels of alle- 
gianc2 and cooperation within the Church, as evidenced generally 
in the denomination, is expressed in part in the steadily enlarg- 
ing membership of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. 

The cooperation which the members of the Loyalty Fellow- 
ship are giving to the general work of the denomination supports 
the church extension service of the Church, if quota credit for 
the local church is requested at the time membership dues of $10 
are paid. And it affects constructively the whole broad pro- 


gram of the denomination if the service allocation of the member- 
ship dues is left with the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention. All of which augments the forces making for unity 
and spiritual power within the Church, and girds it for a more 
complete fulfillment of the many service opportunities that con- 
front the Church in this time of great ethical and spiritual need 
and aspiration among men. 

The following list comprises new and renewed memberships, 
which we would call to the attention of the church, in the spirit 
of appreciation for the cooperation which these members are 
giving the national organization. It is published also in the 
hope that the example set by these and other devoted individuals 
and organizations comprising the Fellowship will influence many 
others who are able, financially, to unite with the Fellowship 
to do so, and so release the force of their spiritual ability for 
service on behalf of the work of the whole denomination. Un- 
questionably, the success of the denomination in its field of ser- 
vice is the responsibility of every Universalist, and should be a 
matter of vital personal concern to each constituent of the 
church. Increasingly our people are recognizing this and taking 
steps to realize it personally. Membership in the Loyalty 
Fellowship is a step toward realization of the responsibility of 
church membership, and makes toward success in the field of 
denominational service. 


Mrs. Anna L. Ball, Malden, Mass. 
Miss Edna M. Blackmar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr.Martin M. Brown, North Adams, Mass. 
Church of the Messiah, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. I. Comins, Worcester, Mass. 
Hon. George EF. Danforth, Nashua, N. H. 
Mrs. G. E. Dutton, Sycamore, IIl. 
Miss Corrie M. Ellis, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. C. H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Carol Froehlich, North Olmsted, Ohio. 
Mrs. W. E. Frost, Topsham, Me. 
Mrs. Delia W. Hichborn, Portland, Me. 
Ralph M. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 
Ladies’ Circle, Haverhill, Mass. 
Harold S. Latham, Arlington, N. J. 
Henry C. Low, Central Square, N. Y. 
Rev. Stanley Manning, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie, Ind. 
Miss Louise A. Merrill, Denver, Colo. 
Charles 8. Payson, North Weymouth, Mass. 
James G. Pirie, Barre, Vt. ; 
R. C. Staebner, Falls Church, Va. 
C. W. Tomlinson, Ardmore, Okla. 
Rev. F. 8. Walker, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Webster City Universalist Church, Iowa. 
Owen D. Young, New York, N. Y. 

Go JelsJY- 


* * * 
JEWELS GATHERED FROM THE BEST LITERATURE 


By Rayam S. Moyer 
When Agassiz first landed upon our shores he was asked 
what most impressed him about the new world.  ‘‘The quiet of 
the American Sabbath,” was his reply. 
Christianity as Christ taught is the truest philosophy of 
life ever spoken.— Henry Drummond. 


Life is a gift which acquires greater value every day.— 
Channing. 

True religion consists in the inward life—John Woolman. 

I will study and get ready and may be my chance will 
come.—Abraham Lincoln. 

There is no failure for truth—failure is only for me—and 
what does that matter?—Tagore. 

The kingdom of God is not riches and luxury, but right 
doing and the joyous peace that comes through a conscience 
void of offense toward God and man.—Arthur Nash. 
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Reactions of 


A MINISTER LOOKS AT KOREA AND JAPAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following shows how seriously one minister thinks about 
Japan, Korea and our work: 

“T am going to talk again about that collection for our work 
in Japan and Korea. Last Sunday brought in enough to make 
the total something like $4.50. Years ago a minister neighbor of 
mine told me of a well dressed and smooth looking party who 
came to his house and asked that he marry two of them. At the 
close of the ceremony the young man passed him an envelope, 
and when he had shown them into their fine car and watched 
them around the corner he opened the envelope and it contained 
one silver dime. I told him that he ought to have found that 
young man again and made him eat that dime. Any minister, 
any doctor, anybody, is glad to serve for nothing if it is necessary, 
but that dime was an insult. I feel more or less the same way 
about this offering of ours. We have a work in the East into 
which has gone a good deal of thought and energy and money, 
into which has gone the very lives of some of our finest people 
for two generations. Some of those people have been our own 
here and we are letting the whole thing down, not because we 
are poor, but because only four or five of us care. The money 
for this work has always come from folks like us, never in very 
large gifts, always in a multitude of small ones. The work out 
there is tremendously worth while and it is beginning to have 
real effect. Read the story by Will Smith’s son, “To the Moun- 
tain,’ read Kagawa’s ‘Grain of Wheat’ and realize how much it 
is taking hold. To make a Christian Japan is to make, even- 
tually, a Christian East. To make a Christian East of the type 
of Kagawa and our own Dr. Cary, is to take away the threat of 
war that may plunge us all again into the hell of suffering that 
we touched in the World War. The way to be a friend is to be 
one in whatever way opens, not to pray and meditate and talk 
about it. If you can’t find your envelope there are still some at 
the church, or you can put your bit into any envelope and write 
on it, ‘My investment in World Friendship.’ Bring in those 
offerings and let us have a decent gift from our church.” 

This is plain speaking which I am glad to hear. 

Roger F. Hitz. 
* * 
LIBEL JUDGMENT SUSTAINED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The appeal in the libel case of Gabriel L. Hess, general at- 
torney for the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., against The Churchman and its editor, was heard 
May 26, 1936. Ina decision handed down June 12 by the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of New York, the judgment 
was sustained. The decision was not unexpected. As you know, 
appeals are based exclusively on the original trial record. 

For your information it ought to be added that the attorneys 
of Mr. Hess a few months ago offered a settlement of the case for 
$5,100. This, however, involved signing a stipulation which the 
editor of The Churchman refused to sign. It was returned with 
the statement that “under no circumstances am I prepared to 
give serious attention to a document which, with my signature, 
would signify that The Churchman had deliberately committed 
a deed unworthy of its reputation, when, as a matter of plain 
fact, The Churchman made a mistake without malice or intention.” 

Attorneys for The Churchman argued that the ‘“‘punitive 
damage’’—that is, $10,000 against $200 “actual damage,” or 
fifty to one—was excessive, and asked for a reduction. Prece- 
dents in many states outside of New York were cited in which 
much lesser disproportlons had been adjusted by appellate 
courts. It is apparently the custom in New York State to 
leave the decision on punitive damages entirely to juries. 

You may recall that Marlen E. Pew of Editor and Publisher 
said in his letter to the editors of the religious press last summer: 


Dr. Shipler testified that he did not know Mr. 
Hess and had no animus against him. He did, however, 


Our Readers 


state on the witness stand that he was hostile to the 
methods of the Hays organization, but it did not clearly 
appear in the record that this was based, not on per- 
sonal grounds, but was due to the fact that The Church- 
man was a pioneer crusader against the manufacture 
and exhibition of immoral, degrading, anti-social films. 
I suppose you know that The Churchman was valiantly 
crusading in this cause years before the issue became 
the subject of such bitter public criticism last year 
that the Hays organization compelled a general moral 
reform. I wish you would note, as an editor, that the 
court which heard the libel case did not take cognizance 
of The Churchman’s crusade, or the fact that the paper 
lost 2,000 circulation while pursuingit. Dr. Shipler’s mo- 
tive plainly was not profit, gain or glory, but represented, 
in my view, the legitimate service of a religious journal- 
ist... . If you are familiar with court proceedings 
you may be able to understand how such a case can be 
narrowed down to an issue almost completely foreign to 
the original interest and purpose of the editor... . 
An appeal will be taken, but probably this judgment will 
have to be paid, with costs. 


The Canadian indictment in which Mr. Hess was named 
(though he was not indicted, as The Churchman erroneously 
said) was not admitted in evidence, in the trial (though it was in 
the case of Hess vs. Harrison’s Reports), nor was there any ref- 
erence to The Churchman’s campaign for better pictures. The 
entire case was argued with reference to the single editorial. 

I am grateful beyond measure to the editors of the religious 
press of America, of all denominations, who have so generously 
backed up The Churchman in this case. We still need $2,500 to 
meet the judgment and costs. 

Guy Emery Shipler. 
* * 
REFORMING FUNERAL CUSTOMS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The ministers of the Meadville Unitarian Conference sent 2 
list of resolutions to the Ministerial Union last week in Boston. 
The resolutions were as follows: 

1. The custom of displaying the body at funerals be dis- 
couraged. 

2. In the disposition of the body, cremation is preferable to 
burial. 

3. A determined effort be made by members of churches in 
all denominations to lower drastically the cost of funerals. 

4, Steps should be taken to reduce to the minimum the un- 
necessary play upon the sympathies on the part of the officiating 
clergyman. 

5. That inasmuch as a funeral is primarily a religious service, 
the first person to be consulted by members of the bereaved 
family be the minister. 

These resolutions raise important questions concerning 
which the churches have been lamentably indifferent. I do hope 
they will be published in The Christian Leader and that every at- 
tempt will be made to stir up wholesome discussion among min- 
isters and laymen. 

It seems to me that in general the conduct of funerals is 
quite barbaric. There is considerable exploitation being practiced 
by certain undertakers. The display of the body, ete., is fre- 
quently for commercial advertising. 

Surely a funeral service should be primarily religious and 
spiritual; instead of this being the fact, however, undertakers 
have all too often taken almost complete charge. Isn’t it time 
the churches took some of these important matters into their 
own hands? 

Personally, I have no desire to see the above resolutions 
adopted as they were drawn. It is important, however, that. 
the whole question be fully aired. 


Dilworth Lupton. 
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What Is History? 


The Discussion of Human Affairs. By 
Charles A. Beard. (Macmillan. $1.65.) 


The name of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading; it deals, it is true, with some of 
the conditions which affect the discussion 
of human affairs, but it is so largely con- 
cerned with the question whether history 
has anything to offer, and what it is, that it 
might well have been given another title. 
It is a restatement of the view, so generally 
held today, that knowledge is essentially 
relative, that we can actually know only a 
few of those complex relationships in 
which any fact stands. The practical 
bearing of all this is that before there can 
be intelligent discussion we should under- 
stand the point of view from which any- 
one engages in discussion, the set of preju- 
dices he brings to the argument, and we 
should discipline ourselves to distinguish 
mere opinion from knowledge. This, of 
course, is not new advice! 

Dr. Beard takes a number of pages to 
make the point that the historian is 
limited by the complexity of the relation- 
ships which form the totality of existence 
surrounding any fact or event. He briefly 
indicates the theories held today by philo- 
sophical historians as to the nature and 
validity of their work, and outlines the 
“method of realistic dialectics’ which 
seems to him to offer the historian the 
greatest assurance of truth. 

While Mr. Beard forcefully states the 
impossibility of any scientific grasp of 
the whole background of events of his- 
tory, he recognizes that man persists in 
the effort to grasp the fullness of history. 
There is a persistent attempt to encom- 
pass the periphery, the all-enclosing cir- 
cumstances, in works which are so great 
that they are enduring interpretations of 
history and themselves an influence upon 
history. And Dr. Beard regards the 
existence of this urge to reach full under- 
standing as attributable to the persistence 
of religion and philosophy, the eternal 
quest of the human mind for unity and 
meaning. 

Neither exhaustive nor profound, this 
discussion of the validity of our consid- 
eration of human history is at least sug- 
gestive in its incisive statement of the 
futility of all dogmatic absolutes. 

x Ox 
Students and Missions 


Students and the World Christian 
Mission. Report of the Twelfth 
Quadrennial Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. (Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. 254 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $2.00.) 

Over two thousand students and some 
seven hundred others met for a few days 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


between Christmas and New Year, 1935, 
at Indianapolis, to consider rhe task of 
Christianity in the world today. Twenty- 
one countries were represented, and 450 
colleges and universities in this country and 
in Canada. The report of addresses and 
seminars reveals at once the aims of those 
who direct the movement, and secondly 
the reactions of the students who at- 
tended. 

Students of today are not easily worked 
up into the emotional excitement charac- 
teristic of some of the conventions of this 
movement in earlier years. They ask 
awkward questions. They are not im- 
pressed by the history of a movement; 
they want to know whether its aims and 
methods are still relevant. One leader at 
Indianapolis wisely pointed out that the 
fond contemplation of those who a gen- 
eration ago displayed enthusiasm for the 
eause of Christian missions will not help 
today; no amount of wishing or looking 
back can make vital for us the motto of 
that generation. (It may be remembered 
that John R. Mott secured the adoption 
of the motto, The evangelization of the 
world in this generation.) We must, she 
added, seek our own motto. ‘‘Men and 
women students today are as much pos- 
sessed by the desire to discover God’s 
life for themselves and for others as was 
any past generation of students. But we 
are filled with a confusion born of a period 
of hectic transition in which we have lost 
the understanding of the church com- 
munity.” 

It became clear in the seminars what 
were the problems really interesting the 
students. They were not always those 
the leaders had planned they should ex- 
plore! They were eager to discuss the ade- 
quacy of the Christian faith for those who 
are caught ‘‘in the rise of gigantic social 
collectives which are assuming a religious 
absolutism in their active attempts to re- 
create the social order.’”’ They raised the 
question of the adequacy of the church as 
an instrument and agency of the Christian 
faith in these days. While there was 
marked theological confusion and “a 
lack of the quality of repentance,” as well 
as a disturbing confusion regarding the 
nature of the church, we are told, there 
was “an abundance of youthful gener- 
osity and keen eagerness to understand. 
The report does not hide the decline of a 
sense of mission in modern Christianity, 
nor the dissatisfaction on the part of some 
of the delegates with the whole conception 
of missionary endeavor. 

The volume contains the principal ad- 
dresses, given by such men as Archbishop 
Temple, Richard Roberts, Kagawa, Mott, 
Speer, Mackay. These are an interesting 
reflection of the thought of religious 
leaders on the responsibility of Chris- 
tianity to the world. 


Evolution and Religion 


Reason and Revelation. By Edward 
McCrady. (W. B. Eerdmans Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. $3.00.) 


The professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi argues for the truth 
of “revealed religion” on the basis of an 
exhaustive study of biology and mathe- 
matics. The conclusion supports the 
doctrines of the Vi-gin Birth, the Incarna- 
tion, and the Resurrection. A wealth of 
learning is displayed in the introductory 
study of the doctrine of Evolution, and 
Dr. McCrady is thoroughly familiar with 
the work of outstanding students of the 
philosophy of development. The appli- 
cations in Part II strike us as a rather far- 
fetched attempt to find scientific ground 
for orthodox ideas. 

The author quotes with approval some 
sentences from ‘‘America’s greatest theo- 
logian.”” A footnote tells us this is Dr. 
W. P. DuBose. The scientific part of the 
book is fortunately not vitiated by such 
sweeping generalizations. 


THE CHIP BASKET 

I was peeved a few weeks ago that the 
Leader had nothing in the Chip Basket, for 
I had prepared what I thought was an un- 
usually good supply of chips. I said noth- 
ing aloud, thinking that probably the 
Leader was crowded for space; but yester- 
day, in cleaning up my desk, under a pile 
of papers I found those same Chips. Leader 
not guilty. They go into the waste- 
basket now—they are ancient history, four 
or five weeks old. I am particularly sorry 
to have missed with the notice of our Y. P. 
C. U. Conference at Concord, which I un- 
derstand was a remarkably well conducted 
affair, and in every way creditable. 

June 14 was a busy day for Chatterton 
at Portsmouth—at 9 a. m. the annual 
memorial service at the fire station, at 
which he had the sermon, our own Chil- 
dren’s Day exercises at the church, and in 
the evening the baccalaureate sermon to 
the graduating class of the high school, in 
the North Congregational Church. Our 
Portsmouth church is an all-year-round 
institution, and through the Sundays of 
vacation services will be held at 10.45 a. m. 
d. s. time. Touring Universalists, and 
others, take notice. The church building 
is on Pleasant Street a few rods off the 
main route of travel to and from Maine. 
The vacation Bible school opens June 22. 

There was an unusually complete and 
attractive program for Children’s Day at 
the White Memorial Church, Concord. 
My attention is arrested by one number— 
“Making Every Sunday Children’s Sun- 
day.’ I wish space permitted my enlarg- 
ing on that idea. In my small-boyhood 
the children sat in the pew with father and 

(Continued on page 829) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


A DEAN SPEAKS 


To some young folks July may mean 
only the thrills and fireworks of Inde- 
pendence Day, but to Tribesmen of Mid- 
West Institute the coming of the month 
has a far greater significance. On July 12 
Tribesmen and Tenderfeet will assemble at 
Turkey Run State Park to spend another 
glorious week of fun, inspiration and study. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments takes great pride in announcing 
the faculty members of the 1936 Institute, 
for every member is outstanding in 
ability, leadership and personality. The 
Institute is fortunate in having three former 
instructors again serving—Rev. Laura 
Bowman Galer, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr 
and Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson. 
Mrs. Galer will conduct classes in “The 
Life of Jesus,” for which General Sunday 
School Association credit will be given. 
Mrs. Galer is one of the foremost women 
in the field of religious education in our 
church, and her ability is strengthened by 
a charm of personality which endears her 
to all students. Mr. Gehr will give a 
series of lectures on ‘Worship for Lib- 
erals,” also offering G. S. S. A. credit. 
Mr. Gehr has studied this subject for 
some time and has applied his knowledge 
to church problems of the day. “Cousin 
Harmon,” with his talent as a violinist 
and his fun-loving spirit, has won a secure 
place in the affections of Institute mem- 
bers. Dr. Macpherson, president of the 
Universalist General Convention and min- 
ister of St. John’s Universalist Church of 


Joliet, Ill., will discuss church manage- 


ment in a course entitled ‘‘Youth in the 
Modern Church.’ He will give a com- 
prehensive outline of church organizations 
and emphasize the opportunities for ser- 
vice open to young people in churches 
today. This will be his third year with 
the Institute, and he is one of its most en- 
thusiastic and loyal members. He is 
known familiarly and affectionately to all 
as ‘Uncle Walt,” and is always ready to 
help in any way with his sympathetic and 
understanding heart. Rev. William G. 
Schneider of North Olmsted, Ohio, will 
g ve one of the most unusual and interest- 
ing courses of the Institute—‘‘Planning for 
Recreation.’ Mr. Schne der was recently 
ordained in the ministry, but has been long 
active in young people’s act.vities. His 
course will include both theory and prac- 
tice, and will be of great practical help in 
church school and Y. P. C. U. activities. 
He will be assisted by young people of 
the Institute who des re training for rec- 
reational leadership. Dr. John van 
Scha ck, editor of The Christian Leader, has 
been secured as a ecturer on the subject 
of “Nature and Human Nature,” for 
which G. S. S. A. audit credit will be 
given. The schedule of classes has been 


arranged to permit all delegates to attend 
these lectures. Although a ‘‘Tenderfoot”’ 
at the Institute, Dr. van Schaick is widely 
known through his outstanding work as 
editor of the Universalist weekly journal, 
and Tribesmen are eagerly awaiting the 
opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with him. 

A large camping area and adequate 
space for classes have been reserved, and 
a splendid spirit of cooperation is being 
shown by Conservation Department and 
Turkey Run Inn officials in arranging for 
the comfort, convenience and happiness 
of Institute delegates. All indications at 
present point to an increased attendance of 
enthusiastic young people for a week of 
real inspiration and recreation. 

Mabel M. Esten, Dean. 
* * 
THE MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 

All those whose churches lie in the area 
served by Murray Grove should be making 
plans now to send their representatives to 
the week-end Institute to be held Aug. 
28-30, 19386. Dr. Roger F. Etz, General 
Superintendent, will be the dean, conduct 
three conferences for laymen on their part 
in the total church program, and be the 
Sunday preacher. 

It is to be hoped that women’s organiza- 
tions, whether specifically mission circles or 
literary clubs, connected in any way with 
our churches, will select their delegates 
and have them there for the three con- 
ferences which Mrs. Irving L. Walker, 
president of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, will conduct. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner will meet young people 
during the week-end, and Miss Harriet 
G. Yates, Field Supervisor of the General 
Sunday School Association, will hold 
conferences for church school workers. 

This week-end Institute, shared by all 
national organizations, is to be experi- 
mental. It is planned to strengthen all 
the leadership of the local church. But it 
can be successful only as delegates are on 
hand to receive this assistance. We are 
counting on our church schools being well 
represented. Make your reservations 
before July first with Frank B. Smith, 7820 
York Road, Elkins Park, Penn. After 
July first, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 

* * 
IN SUMMER GET READY FOR FALL 

In addition to sending picked delegates 
to summer conferences for training for 
their particular service responsibilities, 
there are several other things which may 
and should be done in the summer as a 
preparat on for the program beginning in 
the fall: 

1. The summer time offers an oppor- 
tunity to remodel and refurnish rooms and 
equipment, snce a reorganized program 


allows for one or two rooms at a time being 
left unoccupied. 

2. Many superintendents, pastors and 
teachers wil be away from their home 
churches for a longer or a shorter time. 
But vacation offers a chance to visi! other 
churches and schools and learn from them. 
Do not let this positive opportunity go to 
waste. 

8. The wise leader of a church educa- 
tional program will seek to have all teach- 
ers and leaders do’some study and reading 
upon the r work during the summer. 

4. Summer is a good time to cultivate 
that Religious Education Committee. It 
should be studying the work of the past 
year with a view to making plans for the 
year to come. Some of the members will 
doubtless be attending a summer confer- 
ence, and bringing home ideas for im- 
proving one or more phases of the local 
program. We think of. plans made in some 
of our summer classes by such members 
which completely revolutionized the local 
program in their churches the next year. 

5. An outstanding event of the late 
summer is the Workers’ Retreat. This is 
usually held in some attractive spot away 
from everyday surroundings. Sometimes 
they last an entire day, or even more. 
Included in the program are provision for 
games and sociability, business, a review of 
the work of the past year, an exchange of 
summer experiences including reports of 
conference delegates, a discussion of fall 
plans and program and, at the close, a 
period of consecration. 

6. One of the most important events of 
the early fall is the celebration of Religious 
Education Week. This is an extension and 
improvement of Rally Day. Some pre- 
liminary plans at least should be made for 
it during the summer. A closing feature of 
this week of inspiration and planning may 
be a Sunday morning “‘Service of Consecra- 
tion” or Installation Service for the teach- 
ers and all others concerned with the re- 
ligious education program of the church.— 
(From The Pilgrim Leader, Congregational 
Department of Leadership Training.) 


ae 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Those who attended the Washington 
Convention last fall and remember the 
very large part which Miss Eleanor Bonner, 
parish assistant of the National Memorial 
Church, played, will be interested to know 
that at the recent commencement of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, she 
was awarded a Master of Arts degree, 
Our congratulations, Eleanor! 


During the week of June 14 to 21 M'gs 
Andrews enjoyed part of her vacation 
entertaining guests from London, Eng- 
land. Miss Yates spent the week of June 
21-27 at Hast. Northfield, Mass. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mags. 


FLAG DAY AT THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF CLARA BARTON 

Saturday, June 13, was not a pleasant 
day so far as the weather was concerned. 
Rain fell in torrents a good part of the 
day. The members of the committee who 
had prepared for this day with so much 
care were a little disturbed, but all seemed 
in a philosophical mood, and accepted 
with a smile that which none could help. 
One by one the cars drove up to the Birth- 
place of Clara Barton, and their passengers 
joined the group rapidly assembling in the 
lovely old barn with its rain-proof roof and 
its fine facilities for entertainment. As the 
morning wore on we tried to count the 
guests listening to our program, and suc- 
ceeded in getting up to 186, with many 
coming in and going out who could not so 
easily be counted, so we are quite sure 
that from 200 to 225 gathered at this his- 
toric shrine on one of the stormiest days of 
the season. We feel that this indicates 
genuine interest in the project. 

The program was unusually fine, from 
the opening remarks of the chairman of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee, 
Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, to the closing 
hymn, “Onward Christian Comrades.” 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins of Salem pre- 
sided as chairman of the program commit- 
tee, and she did this most interestingly, 
giving bits of history, refreshing the 
memory of many and bringing it for the 
first time to others. When our Biennial 
Convention was held in Washington in 
1929, Mrs. Wilkins arranged a beautiful 
pageant, using the flags of the states which 
had contributed to the endowment fund 
for the preservation of and work at the 
Birthplace of Clara Barton. It has been 
her wish that these lovely state flags might 
sometime be displayed permanently in 
the barn at North Oxford, and this year 
her wish was fulfilled. On either side of 
the barn sockets have been placed in 
which the flags of all states contributing 
to the Birthplace have been inserted. 
They hang gracefully and add much to the 
appearance of the barn. There are some 
empty sockets which we hope may be filled 
by virtue of a gift from these states toward 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Endowment 
Fund. Is your state represented? 

Miss Whipple called attention to the 
many improvements made during the past 
year to the house and to the camp unit. 
We have told you about them—the arte- 
sian well, the new shower baths, the splen- 
did fire protection, the new temporary 
camp kitchen, the shingling of the house 
and inside repairs—because that is the 
only way in which we can give most of you 
a picture of our progress, but we wish you 
might see them for yourselves. Mrs. 
Wilkins told of our forward-looking plans 
for a more adequate camp unit, developed 


along the lines of the Olmsted Brothers’ 
survey of the camp property, and blue- 
prints showing the camp unit toward 


which we are working, and of the new kitch- | 


en and dining-room unit which we shall 
begin to erect this fall with your financial 
assistance, were prominently displayed. 
The committee is at work on plans for 
raising the necessary amount to make this 
Clara Barton Camp a model camp unit to 
which Dr. Joslin and our Universalist 


. people may refer as an example of what 


can be done when people are interested in 
a worth-while project of benefit to hu- 
manity. 

Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, who has been 
in charge of the camp for several years, 
stressed not so much what the camp was 
doing for the children and parents, as 
what it was doing for our denomination. 
She traced the camp from its birth in 1926 
to the present day, and showed how re- 


markably it had developed in just ten. 


years. The camp has been operated 
jointly with Dr. Joslin since 1932, and on 
June 27, 1936, we open our fifth season of 
work with diabetic girls. We were content 
to start with what we had and not wait 
until we might secure the fine camp unit 
we have today, and because we did start 
with the ‘‘little things’ we have grown to 
“big things,” both in the way of equip- 
ment and service. She emphasized the 
point also that the service the camp offers 
is entirely unselfish, and the only reason for 
admittance of a child to camp is that girl’s 
need for what the Clara Barton Camp has 
to give. It has become a truly ‘‘universal’”’ 
work among our people, supported by our 
women and young women, our young 
people’s societies, and now our laymen are 
taking hold and helping with their interest 
and financial support. 

It was good to have with us Mrs. Tracy 
M. Pullman from Salem, recently of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Pullman is a de- 
lightful speaker, a consecrated worker in 
our church in all its branches, and in her 
talk she gave to us the beautiful ideals 
which we all share in our efforts to “‘lift 
little children nearer to God.’ Simply 
but charmingly she told the story of 
“The Angel Who Attends to Things” and 
closed with the legend of a people who by 
touching a ball of gold might be made 
happy, but all of their efforts to touch this 
ball seemed futile until they built a human 
pyramid and lifted to the top a little child. 
Instantly as the child touched the golden 
ball the people experienced a feeling of 
happiness. Mrs. Pullman spoke inter- 
estingly of the Clara Barton Guilds and 
their part in this work with diabetic girls, 
and also of their sacred duty to live up to 
the example set by the woman whose 
name they bear. 

Dr. Elliott P. Joslin’s part of the pro- 


gram had been eagerly anticipated by all, 
and after he had talked for about forty- 
five minutes the audience were loath to let 
him go, gathering about him after his talk 
to ask questions. Dr. Joslin brought 
with him charts showing what the camp has 
already done for children, for parents, for 
medical science, for communities, and in 
other ways. The charts were most in- 
teresting, and every one was impressed by 
his statement of the death rate of physi- 
cians from diabetes a few years ago and 
what it is at the present time. We can not 
recall the exact figures, so dare not quote, 
but his statement that the death rate 
among physicians who have diabetes is al- 
most negligible from this disease at the 
present time, brought out the point that 
this was due largely to education. The 
doctors have educated themselves thor- 
oughly about the treatment for this dis- 
ease and in that way control it so that, as 
Dr. Joslin says, “I can’t get one of my doc- 
tors to die of diabetes!’’ And, he con- 
tinued, if the doctors refuse to die of dia- 
betes, the question comes to mind, why 
do they allow their patients to die of this 
disease? As a matter of fact, very few 
do compared to the figure of just a few 
years ago The matter of educating the 
children of the Clara Barton Camp is an 
important one. Here they are taught all 
about their disease and its treatment. 
Here they are taught what it means to 
their community and, in fact, the whole 
country, if a diabetic does not conduct 
himself properly. He gave an example of 
what this might mean in citing a case of a 
diabetic driving an automobile and run- 
ning into a snow bank during a diabetic 
reaction which accounted for his loss of 
control of his machine. If this should 
happen often, sooner or later it would mean 
revoking of licenses of all who have dia- 
betes, and therefore work a hardship on 
thousands of diabetics all over the coun- 
try. So it is important to be extremely 
careful that such things do not happen. 
He spoke of the education of the children 
along the lines of selecting a partner in 
marriage. A diabetic should not marry 
another diabetic and thus increase the 
disease in the next generation. Another 
point stressed was that they had learned 
that camps could take care of diabetic 
patients at one-third the cost of a hospital, 
which is a very important factor, and may 
lead to the establishing of camps for what 
Dr. Joslin terms his “older children’’— 
adults who have passed their sixtieth birth- 
day. Another contribution of the Clara 
Barton Camp is the vacation which it 
gives to the parents or brothers or sisters 
under whose constant care a diabetic must 
be. “Every time you give a cent to the 
Clara Barton Camp for the vacation of 
a little girl, you have contributed to 
another vacation, that for her parents,” 
said Dr. Joslin. His humorous and in- 
teresting manner in bringing to h s audience 
(Continued on page 828) 
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Church News 
PERSONALS 
Mrs. Horace B. Parker died at her 


home in Boston, June 18. An obituary 


will appear later. 


Rev. William J. Metz of the Morris- 
ville, Vt., Universalist church preached the 
baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class of People’s Academy of Morrisville. 


Miss Harriet P. Metz, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. William J. Metz of Morrisville, 
Vt., was graduated as an honor student 
from N. H. Fay High School of Dexter, 
Maine, on June 18. 


Howard J. Conn, who recently con- 
tributed two interesting articles to The 
Christian Leader, has been graduated from 
Yale Divinity School with the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity magna cum laude. 


Rev. Robert H. Barber, recently grad- 
uated from Tufts Divinity School, will 
spend the summer working with the 
Friends Service Committee, Friends vol- 
unteer work, building erosion dams on 
Clinch River near Tazwell, Tenn. 


Rev. Harold Scott, pastor of the fed- 
erated church of Unitarians and Congre- 
gationalists in Fort Collins, Co'., is study- 
ing this summer at the University of 
Chicago. His address is 5701 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Mrs. Irving L. Walker, president of the 
W. N. M. A., will edit the Missionary 
Bulletin of that organization, beginning 
Sept. 1. 

Norman Kellett, of the School of Re- 
ligion, Tufts College, was the supply 
preacher in South Acton, Mass., on June 
21. He will also be in charge of the ser- 
vice on June 28, the final service of the 
season. 


On June 28, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., of Brookline, Mass., will assist in the 
Children’s Day service at Kingston, N. H., 
christening several little ones. 


A. L. Colton of Tacoma Park, D. C., 
accompanied by his sister, Mrs. Mary 
Colton Tighe, called at Headquarters 
June 22. 


Miss Eleanor Bonner, who has earned 
the degree of Master of Arts by her work 
at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, was recently elected president of the 
District of Columbia Association of Pro- 
fessional Workers in Religious Education. 
Miss Bonner is the assistant at the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of 
Blanchester, Ohio, were in Chicago, IIl., 
on June 13, when Mr. Kellerman per- 
formed the ceremony uniting their grand- 
son, Harry K. Bates of Blanchester, Ohio, 
in marriage to Miss Henrietta B, Hare of 
Chicago. It will be remembered that the 


‘daughter. 


and Interests 


Kellermans were in New York City in. 


January at the wedding of their grand- 
They have had three grand- 
children married this year. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who stayed in 
Washington to conduct the first of the 
union summer services, on June 21, has 
gone to South Brooksville, Maine, for the 
summer. Dr. Perkins was in Boston, 
June 18, to act as marshal of the Tufts 
commencement parade, a position that he 
has filled for many years. 


Arthur I. Olson, president of the na- 
tional Y. P. C. U., met with a severe acci- 
dent June 16, which will confine him to his 
room in the Danbury hospital for two 
months. A fall resulted in a fracture of 
a spinal vertebra and one wrist. 

Dr. and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer of 
New Haven, Conn., announce the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Martha Lewis, to 
Arthur Fairbanks Ells, on Saturday, June 
20, in the Church of the Messiah, New 
Haven. Mr. and Mrs. Ells will live in 
Litchfield, Conn. 


Iowa 

Mitchellville—On Children’s Day, June 
14, one child was christened. The church 
was beautifully decorated with flowers. 
The children’s program, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Colegrove, was well ren- 
dered. She also had charge of the regular 
service June 21. 

Osage.— Rev. O. G. Colegrove, State 
Superintendent of Churches, supplied the 
pulpit here June 28. 


Maine 


Gardiner.—Rev. Willis A. Moore, D. D., 
read his resignation from the pastorate 
of this church at the close of the Chil- 
dren’s Day service on Sunday, June 14. 
The resignation was to be effective with 
the final service on June 21. Dr. and Mrs. 
Moore are now at their home in West 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, where their 
friends and correspondents may reach 
them. In his letter to his people Dr. 
Moore said: ‘‘Four years ago at the time 
of the crisis in the progress of this church, 
I was called as your pastor. My own in- 
tention was to remain no longer than one 
year. In my opinion the church is in a far 
stronger position than it was four years 
ago. All bills are paid and there are fair 
balances in all treasuries. Mrs. Moore and 
I both regret that we could not have served 
you in happier and more prosperous years. 
We thank you for all your kindness, the 
greatest of which is your present willing- 
ness to release us.” 


Massachusetts 
Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, 
D. D., pastor. During the winter a 
society of the older young people, from 


twenty-five up, was organized, and is 
proving very successful. Meetings have 
been held each month. Delegates were 
sent to the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention at Foxboro, and many others 
attended. The organized church school 
classes have all held annual meetings, as. 
has also the Women’s Benevolent Society, 
and have adjourned until September. 
The annual May party for children of the 
cradle roll and beginners’ department, and 
their mothers, was held in the church par- 
lors Thursday afternoon from three to five. 
The vestry was elaborately decorated. 
The annual May sale and supper, under 
the auspices of the W.B.S., assisted by 
several church school classes, was success- 
ful socially and financially. 
Taunton.—Rey. Arthur M. Souls, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day was observed June 14, 
with a program under the direction of 
Mrs. George W. Tickell and Miss Elsie A. 
Rogers, assisted by two other teachers, 
Miss Ruth Pratt and Miss Edith Gibeau. 
During the service four children were 
christened. Gold and silver attendance 
pins were awarded. The final church ser- 
vice for the season was held on June 21. 
Waltham.—Rey. Edgar R. Walker, pas- 
tor. During May the church united with 
the Congregational church in a Confer- 
ence on World Missions, meeting on four 
successive Wednesday evenings and bring- 
ing missionary workers from among the 
Chinese, Japanese, African Negroes, and 
other races. On May 22, a successful 
parent-pupil-teacher gathering was spon- 
sored by the church school. Two one-act 
plays, ‘“‘“A Lady to Call,” and ‘Tickets, 
Please,” were presented by a group of 
senior girls and a group of intermediate 
girls respectively. Games for each age 
group from primary through adult were 
planned and conducted by the departmen- 
tal teachers. ‘‘A Lady to Call’? was suc- 
cessfully given at the garden party of the 
Waltham Women’s Club. The annual 
Teachers’ and Workers’ Conference was 
held on the campus at Andover-Newton 
Theological School. Annual reports were 
read, officers elected, and plans for the fall 
term were discussed. The last meeting of 
the pastor’s council was held at Camp 8 on 
Prospect Hill. Plans for the fall activities 
were discussed, such as the parish fair, a 
religious rally of all the Protestant churches 
and the observance of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Universal- 
ism in Waltham. Children’s Day and 
Promotion Day of the church school was 
observed on June 14, during the regular 
church service. The church school pre- 
sented a program of essays with special 
music by the junior and senior choirs. 
These essays are written by the pupils 
on a given subject covering the text ma- 
ter‘al of the year’s work, the best one from 
each class selected to be read on Promotion 
Sunday. Two children were christened 
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during the service. Primary graduates 
were presented with Bibles, and names of 
honor pupils were read. Certificates of 
promotion were given. Potted geraniums, 
the gift of one of our parishioners, a 
florist, were distributed to the elementary 
division of the church school. A campaign 
to secure membership subscriptions to the 
Ferry Beach Park Association has been 
carried on in the church school. On June 
18, a special parish gathering was held, 
opening with an old-fashioned supper at 
6.30 p. m. in charge of the Universalist 
Guild. Several of the church school mem- 
bers were graduated from high school, and 
one was awarded a scholarship. The 
church school closed for the summer on 
Children’s Sunday, and will reopen Sept. 
20. The church unites with the other 
north-side churches in union services on 
the summer program beginning July 5, 
services to be held in our church the last 
two Sundays in August. 

Haverhill.—Rey. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
acting pastor. The annual meeting and 
banquet of the Woman’s Club was held 
at the Amesbury Country Club on Wednes- 
day evening, June 10. Fifty-five mem- 
bers were present. Between the courses 
toasts were made by the members to each 
other on signal from the toastmistress, a 
novel and delightful innovation. Songs 
were also interspersed. Mrs. Robert 
Malcolm, secretary, reported sixty-eight 
active members, one associate and five 
honorary members of the club. Miss 
Edith E. Davis, treasurer, reported $310.88 
as receipts for the year. She named, 
among the good things done by the club, 
$25 to send a teacher from the Sunday 
school to the Teachers’ Institute at Ferry 
Beach ($20 has been appropriated to send 
another this summer); $125 to the church 
toward running expenses; $25 to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross; $15 toward the Sunday 
school Christmas entertainment; and $10 
toward Christmascheer. A balance of $69.63 
was reported. The club has had a series 
of excellent lectures and dramas and 
musicales during the season. It sponsored 
a “hobby show” in the church parlors 
which gave rare delight to the public and 
netted a nice sum. Mrs. Robert Malcolm, 
in closing her report for the year, said: 
“We believe we close our club year in a 
healthy condition. Whiie our past record 
is splendid, please let us not become smug 
and rest on the laurels already won. May 
we face our opportunities with courage and 
conviction and so conduct our activities 
that we will be a credit to the organization 
of which we are a part—the First Univer- 
galist Church of Haverhill, Mass.” Mrs. 
Lee Noyes, president, acted as toastmis- 
tress. She called upon Dr. Rose, who said, 
in part, that he knew of no church with a 
finer body of loyal, devoted and compe- 
tent women than the Haverhill church. 
He was glad to note that while they were a 
Women’s Club for their own enrichment 
and pleasure they were very mindful of 


the fact that they were above all Univer- 
salist women and had the welfare of the 
Haverhill church on their hearts. He 
asked them earnestly to bear in mind 
that morning attendance at church was 
the most important thing in the whole 
life of a church. If a church failed spirit- 
ually it would not be many years before it 
would have to close its doors. Church at- 
tendance is te the spiritual strength of the 
church what a hub is to a wheel. Remove 
the hub or weaken the hub and of what use 
are the spokes? The auxiliaries of a 
church, like a Woman’s Club, a Ladies’ 
Circle, a Ladies’ Auxiliary and a Sunday 
school, are its spokes, but if church attend- 
ance weakens and fails, how can the 
auxiliaries function any more? Officers 
elected for 1986 are: President, Mrs. S. 
Henry Klotzle; vice-president, Mrs. Robert 
Malcolm; secretary, Mrs. Shirley Carlton; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. James Carr; 
treasurer, Miss Edith E. Davis. 


New York 


Herkimer.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. A tribute to the memory of 
Mrs. Harriett Tabor Scott, who died 
April 18, was paid at the church June 14, 
when an altar cross and candlesticks were 
dedicated to her. The cross was presented 
by students of the church school who 
studied there during the superintendency 
of Mrs. Scott, together with her friends 
and relatives. The candlesticks were 
presented by her husband, Wilfred C. 
Scott. The principal address was de- 
livered by Robert A. Babcock, a former 
student under Mrs. Scott, now a student 
at St. Lawrence University and minister 
of the Universalist church at Winthrop, 
N. Y. The actual dedication was in the 
form of a responsive reading in which the 
congregation was led by the minister. 
Donald Harter led the opening service. 
Two solos were given, one by Miss Ruth 
EK. Yale and one by Perry Babcock. Wal- 
ter H. Babcock gave the scriptural reading 
and C. Franklin Ball led in the fellowship 
of prayer. 

Perry.—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, pastor. 
The annual meeting of the parish was 
held in the church Wednesday, June 3. 
Supper was served by the ladies at 6.30, 
with the meeting following. Nearly 
sixty people attended the meeting, an 
increase over last year of nearly 300 
percent. Reports showed all organiza- 
tions in good condition. The financial 
report showed all bills paid with a balance 
of $78. However, it was pointed out that 
during the year the church had negotiated 
a loan of $200, so there really was a deficit 
of $130. (Last year there was a deficit of 
$65, so the report shows that, although 
there were quite a number of repairs and 
extra expenses this year, the actual deficit 
was about the same as last year—$65.) 
D.H. Tuttle and Mrs. L. J. Brigham were 
re-elected trutees. It was called to the atten- 
tion of the parish that the New York State 


charter requires that we have three trustees 
or a multiple of three. Inasmuch as we 
have had only five trustees, George Coburn 
was added to the list. Miss Agnes Tom- 
linson was re-elected clerk and L. J. 
Brigham re-elected chairman. During the 
past year, regular quarterly meetings of 
the parish have been inaugurated, a supper 
being served and the pastor being re- 
sponsible for some sort of entertainment. 
This has proved very helpful, and the 
meeting that drew the most favorable 
comment was the final one in which the 
only entertainment was the singing of old- 
fashioned songs by the group. This was 
greatly enjoyed, and all expressed their 
desire for its repetition. 


Ohio 

Cincinnati.—Reyv. Carl H. Olson, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting of the society 
was held on June 12. A covered dish 
supper preceded the business session, and, 
while adults were attending to the business 
of the church, the children were enter- 
tained with motion pictures in the church 
school assembly room. During the past 
year the ministry of music, curtailed dur- 
ing the depression, was expanded to in- 
clude a quartet of singers. William Stoess, 
musical director of radio stations WLW 
and WSAI and a talented violinist, has 
frequently given his services to enhance 
the worship periods. Week-day study 
classes were tried during the Lenten season 
with such success that it is planned to 
continue them as a regular part of the 
church program. A nursery school, con- 
ducted upon anon-sectarian basis, for chil- 
dren between the ages of two and five, 
has been established, with a graduate of 
the University of Cincinnati Child Train- 
ing Department in charge. Plans were 
made to continue these items in the pro- 
gram. Announcement was made of a 
bequest of $1,000 in the will of Miss Ella 
Prather, a life-long member of the church. 
The committee appointed by the trustees 
to select a suitable memorial was not ready 
to report. According to the constitution 
of the church, the chairman and members 
of the board are elected by the parish and 
they, in turn, elect a clerk and treasurer. 
A meeting of the trustees was held directly 
after the parish meeting and the officers 
for the coming year are as follows: Chair- 
man, E. H. Carleton; board members, 
Miss Lydia Beck, R. G. White, W. C. 
Ratliff, and E. L. Hundley; clerk, Miss 
Mary Stall; treasurer, Miss Georgia Green; 
assistant to the treasurer, Miss Ella Whit- 
son. It was voted to continue services 
through July, a practice which has been in 
force during the pastorate of Mr. Olson. 
Children’s Day was observed on June 14 
with a special program prepared by Mrs. 
Olson and Miss Stall. Members of Walnut 
Hills Lodge, F. & A. M., accepted an in- 
vitation to attend the morning service on 
June 21. The church school picnic will be 
held at Sharon Woods on the afternoon of 
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June 28. The closing of other liberal 
churches in the city has resulted in past 
years in an increased number of visitors 
during July, keeping attendance at the 
average of the rest of the year, despite ab- 
sences of regular attendants whose vaca- 
tions occur at that time. Mr. and Mrs. 
Olson plan to spend the first two weeks of 
their vacation month assisting at the 
Michigan Institute. Services will be re- 
sumed on the Sunday after Labor Day. 


Vermont 


Morrisville.—Rev. William J. Metz, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day was observed with a 
combined church and church school ser- 
vice largely based on suggestions sent out 
by the G. S. S. A. One baby was chris- 
tened and two members were received into 
the church. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Laurens Hickok Seelye is president 
of St. Lawrence University. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dr. Oluf Tandberg is a retired Univer- 
salist minister living in Dover, N. H. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention, 
and Superintendent of Churches. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean emeritus 
of Crane Theological School, Tufts College. 

C. A. Hammand is a lecturer in Des 
Moines Labor College, and treasurer of the 
Iowa Conmmittee on Militarism in Edu- 
cation. 

Edward L. Israel is rabbi of Har Sinai 
Congregation, Baltimore, Md. 

Reginald A. Reynolds is executive sec- 
retary of the No-More-War Movement in 
England. 


*% * 


FLAG DAY AT THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF CLARA BARTON 
(Continued from page 825) 
important truths make all eager to hear 
him. His contribution to our program on 
Flag Day was a great one, and all who 
heard him were grateful to him for giving 
so freely of his busy day to inform us of the 
value of the Clara Barton Camp. 

We recessed just one hour later than we 
had planned, at 1 p. m., to gather in 
groups in the sheltered barn for luncheon. 
A very efficient group of ladies from Worces- 
ter took charge of the luncheon and served 
106 with chicken patties, peas, tomatoes, 
rolls and coffee. It was rather cold and 
damp, and the delicious aroma from the 
well-cooked food was most welcome, and 
to have a hot luncheon was a delight. The 
new kitchen cabin was a wonderful help. 
We stepped into it during the busiest time 
and found the trays systematically being 
put on to the shelf, which just fits them, 
and being handed through the windows to 
the barn dining-room. How grateful we 
are for this new addition to our equip- 
ment! 

In previous years, after uncheon, many 


departed, but this year we had planned a 
pageant to be given on the lawn. The 
‘lawn’ was the stage in the barn and on a 
moment’s notice we changed our setting to 
fit the occasion, and the pageant, arranged 
by Mrs. Gertrude Elsner and Miss Amalia 
Raspe, was excellent. Much credit is due 
the directors for the smoothness with 
which this pageant was given, because so 
much of it had to be without a single re- 
hearsal. It depicted important episodes 
in the life of Clara Barton. The singing of 
Christmas carols fittingly introduced it. 
These were followed by tableaux during 
which Miss Raspe read of the life of Clara 
Barton and of the work of the Clara Bar- 
ton Guild at her Birthplace. Franklin 
Burrill of South Weymouth made a splen- 
did contribution to the pageant with his 
solos. As he finished ‘There Is No Death”’ 
taps were heard in the distance, and this 
was a moment of great impressiveness. 
The pageant closed with the challenge of 
the “Spirit of the Future” given charmingly 
by a young lady from our Cambridge 
church. Miss Harrington of North Attle- 
boro was our pianist during the pageant, 
and the morning program. 

It was nearly four o’clock by the time 
our guests started to depart. It was much 
later when our faithful women, who had 
taken charge of the sales tables and made 
remarkable sales, turned over their pro- 
ceeds to the chairman, and it was probably 
an hour later when the last of us departed, 
feeling very, very happy, and that after 
all we had had a very successful day. 

Just before we left, a large box came to 
us in which we found the most delicious 
looking pound cake! It had come from 
Miss Lucie Shine of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
to be sold on Flag Day! It didn’t take us 
very long to dispose of this, and we all 
left with a golden ‘‘hunk”’ of Lucie Shine’s 
cake, for which we swelled our sales $3.00. 

We are looking forward to another get- 
together when the foliage is red and gold. 
Perhaps that will be on the 12th of Oc- 
tober. Will you come? 

* * 


LEWIS-FOLSOM 


On June 15, the commencement day at 
Tufts, one of the young graduates in the 
College of Liberal Arts, William Whitte- 
more Lewis of Springfield, Mass., was 
married to Miss Lois Josephine Folsom, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Milo G. Fol- 
som of Pittsfield, Maine. The ceremony 
took place in the beautiful little Crane 
Memorial Chapel of the Theological 
School. Dr. Lee S. MecCollester, dean 
emeritus, and Rev. Milo G. Folsom were 
the officiating clergymen. A ‘classmate of 
Miss Folsom in the class of 1984 at St. 
Lawrence University, Miss Hilda Schwartz, 
attended her. The best man was a 


_ brother of the groom. 


Miss Folsom has been teaching in the 
high school at Shapleigh, Maine. Mr. 
Lewis is the newly elected student pastor 
of the Unitarian church in Westford, 


Mass., and is a student in the Theological 
School of Tufts College. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis will work at Ferry Beach dur- 
ing the summer. 
* * 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


presents Dr. Alfred Church Lane, Ph. D., 
Se. D., formerly Pearson professor of 
geology and mineralogy at Tufts College, 
as a member of the Faculty of the Minis- 
ters’ Institute, to be held at Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 8-15, who will give five 
lectures during this period on “‘Science and 
Religion.” 

Dr. Lane would still be a member of the 
faculty of Tufts College but for the fact 
that the Commissioner of Education for 
Massachusetts refused to accept his signed 
copy of the teachers’ oath law. He was 


one of the first victims of this assault on | 


academic freedom, which was initiated by 
“super-patriots’” in the Massachusetts 


Legislature, as part of a seemingly con- |} 


certed attack on liberalism and true Amer- 
icanism, by the same type of mind, now 


under way throughout our land in prac- | 


tically all legislative assemblies. 
His course will provide an exceptional 


opportunity for forward-looking and de- |] 


voted ministers to measure the value of 


their religious and scientific concepts 
against the background of the religio- |} 
scientific formulas which this devout || 


churchman and scientist will present. 


The General Convention provides this ||) 
service of inspiration and instruction for |} 


the clergy of the Universalist Church, and 


the brief interlude of fellowship which it ||| 


affords them, hopeful that many will 
utilize the opportunity for their own re-| 


freshment and carry back to their people }|| 
Vacation plans} 
can, in most cases, be made to dovetail] 


the benefits of the same. 


in with the schedule of the Ministers’ In- 


stitute, and attendance at the Institute this | 
year will constitute a test of the interest 


! 


j 
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of our clergy in such important summer 
assemblies, and will largely determine de- 
cisions relative to continuing this In- 
stitute beyond the present year. It is 
hoped that our ministers will really give 
this matter their serious consideration and 
make their reservations for that period 
with Robert Needham, secretary of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 

Sub-titles for the daily lectures by Dr. 
Lane, whose course will come during the 
first hour each day from Monday, Aug. 10, 
to Friday, Aug. 14, inclusive, are: 

1—‘The Authority of Science.” 

2—*‘The Self Expression of God.” 

3—‘‘Measuring Geologic Time.” 

4—“Kutopotropism, or Finding the Fit 
Place.” 

5—‘*‘Freedom and Cooperation.” 


es 


THE CHIP BASKET 

(Continued from page 823) 
mother. But it won’t do to get started on 
that. The christening service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Harry F. Shook, a former 
pastor. (Number not given.) Presenta- 
tion of Bibles, presentation of pins, and, at 
the recessional, presentation of geraniums. 

Thirteen is not an unlucky number with 
Will Roberts: he christened thirteen at the 
Children’s Day exercises at West Chester- 
field. There was a well-rendered program 
by the church school, of which Miss Emma 
Hutchins has long been superintendent. 

At Woodsville as the Children’s Day 
exercise the church school rendered the 
floral cantata, ‘‘The Garden Guest.’’ The 
sessions of the school will be suspended 
until Sept. 6. Mr. McIntire preached the 
baccalaureate sermon for the graduating 
class of Haverhill Academy in the Haver- 
hill Congregational church. 

Recent callers at Kingston—Rev. and 
Mrs. Oluf Tandberg of Dover, Colonel 
George E. Danforth, president, Robert 
N. French, treasurer, and Frank P. Ride- 
out, auditor, of the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist Convention, all of Nashua, and 
Rev. and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield, 
Maine. 

The Samaritan Society of the Clare- 
mont church held a delightful lawn party 
at the home of Mrs. W. G. Harris, with re- 
freshments, card tables, fancy-work table, 
and other features. The Men’s Forum at 
the June social get-together had as part of 
the evening’s entertainment two reels of 
motion pictures entitled ‘““‘The Beaver at 
Home,” this by courtesy of Norman 
Whippen, County Club agent. The films 
showed the beaver in his natural sur- 
roundings, and doing his constructive en- 
gineering. 

Rev. C. B. Etsler has so far improved in 
health as to be able to participate in the 
service of June 14, receiving two into 
church fellowship, and christening six 
children. He hopes to resume his duties 
soon. 

Across the state, almost to the Con- 
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necticut River, we stopped by the road- 
side. After the lunch basket had been put 
away, the chauffeur started on a tour of 
exploration. Close by was an old cellar- 
hole, and soon she returned with a single 
rose about an inch and a half in diameter, 
flushed with pink, and very fragrant. 
Near another old cellar-hole, this on Cape 
Cod, where once had stood the house of one 
of my great grandfathers, was what we 
used to call the sweet-briar rose. I had 
never seen one from my childhood until 
this was handed me. We secured a root, 
and it is growing thriftily. No telling how 
long the house had been gone, from ap- 
pearances a long time, generations. Per- 
haps my sweet-briar may rival the cen- 
tury-old peony at Langdon. 
A.M.B. 


* * 


RICKER-LECKIE 


Francis G. Ricker, a student at Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary and summer 
minister in the larger parish radiating from 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, was married Fri- 
day, June 19, to Miss Jean McClellen 
Leckie, in the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 

The wedding, at 6 p. m., was one of the 
most beautiful ever held in the new church. 
A church so beautiful in itself that its 
beauty could easily be marred by an excess 
of decoration, had been made perfect by 
white flowers and palms in the chancel. 
No other colors were used. Great bou- 
quets of Easter lilies, larkspur, and gladi- 
olus stood on the communion table and 
palms were massed on each side of the 
chancel. Dr. Albert W. Harned was at 
the memorial organ and furnished appro- 
priate music. 

Miss Leckie was given in marriage by 
her brother, Edward Leckie. Her only 
attendant was Miss Eleanor Bonner, as- 
sistant at the church, who made a beautiful 
maid of honor. The best man was Richard 
DeCourcy of Darien, Ct., and New York, 
an old friend and classmate of the groom 
at the University of Maine. 

The ushers were George Holman and 
Arthur Wiley of the National Universalist 
Church, Hartwell Webb of Washington, 
and Walter Meyer of New York. 

The ceremony was performed by Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., who officiated at 
the marriage of the groom’s father and 
mother twenty-seven years ago, and Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, pastor of the church. 

The bride is a daughter of Mrs. James 
M. Leckie of Washington, and is of Scotch 
Presbyterian ancestry, but for some time 
has been connected with the Universalist 
National Church. She is a graduate of 
the Wilson Normal and of George Washing- 
ton University, and is a successful teacher 
in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

The groom is the only son of Captain 
Lawrence C. Ricker, U. S. A. (retired), 
and Mrs. Ricker. On his father’s side he 
is a descendant of the Maine Ricker 
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family and on his mother’s side from the 
Perham family of Paris Hill, Maine. His 
grandfather, W. L. Perham, has been a 
trustee of the Universalist National Church 
for many years, and his great grandfather, 
Hon. Sidney Perham, was in Congress 
when Abraham Lincoln was President, 
and later was Governor of Maine. He, too, 
was a lifelong Universalist and was de- 
voted to the church. 

One of the wedding presents was a gold- 
headed ebony walking stick which had 
been presented to Governor Perham by the 
Maine Congressional delegation in 1892 
at his fiftieth wedding anniversary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ricker left at once for 
Walpole, Mass., where Mr. Ricker is com- 
pleting a year’s work as student assistant 
in the Congregational church. Mrs. 
Ricker, a beautiful and resourceful girl, 
will be of great help to him in his work. 

They will go to Maine for the summer 
work about July 1. While Mr. Ricker was 
active in the work of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washington 
when: living there, his church membership 
is in a Presbyterian church on Long Island, 
where Captain and Mrs. Ricker lived for 
some years. 

Now attendance upon a _ theological 
school created by merging Baptist and 
Congregational schools, and work in Dr. 
Dieffenbach’s Unitarian church last year, 
have given and are giving him the varied 
experiences he needs in the swirling theo- 
logical currents of today. 

JaVenoe 


* * 


MARRIAGE OF THE NEW MINISTER 
AT BROCKTON 


Francis P. Randall completed a year of 
graduate study at the Divinity School of 
Yale University last week, became a hus- 
band on Saturday, came to Brockton to 
assume his duties as pastor of the First 
Universalist Church on Sunday, and will 
become an ordained minister during the 
week of June 21. 

The young pastor and his charming 
bride were received with a warm welcome 
by his parishioners, a welcome that com- 
pletely made up for their hurried journey 
through a dreary and rainy Saturday night 
from New Haven, to arrive here at 1.30 
Sunday morning. 

Mr. Randall led the Sunday worship 
service, but because he has not yet been 
ordained the Children’s Day service and 
the baptism of several children and 
adults were conducted by the former pas- 
tor, Rev. H. C. Ledyard. Philip Rooney, 
Sunday school superintendent, supervised 
the children and awarded diplomas and 
gifts. 

The new pastor was born in Taunton, 
but his home until the present has been in 
Boston. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Arthur Randall of Somerville. He 
attended the Boston public schools, then 
worked for four years before entering 
Tufts College, where he received the degree 
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of bachelor of sacred theology in 1935. 
He has just completed a year of graduate 
study at the Yale Divinity School. 

On Saturday he took as his bride Miss 
Martha Gandy Towne, daughter of Claude 
Towne of Dennisville, N. J. The cere- 
mony was a beautiful one, with full Epis- 
copal rites, performed in Marquand Chapel 
of the Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
the officiating clergyman being Rev. 
Harold G. Jones, pastor of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church of New Haven, and 
a relative of the bride. 

The best man was John Queen Park- 
hurst, former football star, who is receiving 
h’s S. T. B. this year from Tufts, where he 
and the groom became friends. The 
bridesmaid was Miss Gertrude Howe, who 
is studying for her M. A. degree at the 
Yale graduate school. 

A reception followed in the commons 
room of the Divinity School, attended by 
relatives from Boston, New York and New 
Jersey and classmates of both the bride 
and groom. 

Young Mrs. Randall, who was born in 
Dennisville, N. J., has majored in child 
psychology and for the past two summers 
has been a councilor at a children’s camp 
in Vermont. She received her A. B. de- 
gree from Mount Holyoke, her M. A. at 
Smith, and for the past two years has been 
studying for her Ph. D. at the Yale grad- 
uate school —Brockton (Mass.) En'erprise, 
June 15. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1936 
iprevioushvare portedeew aspen yore: 643 
\Vierd OO), OMA Cadac coonoueo pean eee 9 
INorthebliatleyaiQuerrsrr saree ae 8 
Harland me itmeer ener oa ee re ce 1 
Palme rm NAGS eee rr estes: cette sas eects ree 2 
LV CTEh bee LASSe oP ecWien ohe hater eens esis. ee % 
PS rOCKUOTIMEVlASSnme Aa chattres ste 3 
Whel dene Vass teeter es ans ter ee ee ee 5 
Miornisvallesm\itamr nate mene ae 2 
ClaremontepNeeH ey eae kel oes oe 2 
PO Calera rer hire trl htt Me ro atte 677 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 75. Everett, Mass., 
4, Taunton, Mass., 4. Brockton, Mass., 
5. West Paris, Maine, 3. Malden, Mass., 
7. Morrisville, Vt., 1. Taunton, Mass., 
4. Waltham, Mass., 2. Boston, Mass., 
Grove Hall, 3. West Chesterfield, N. H., 
13. Claremont, N. H., 6. Mitchellville, 
Towa, 1. Total, 128. 

* * 
TITHING BULLETINS OFFERED AT 
A SAVING 


The Bulletin, as prepared by the Lay- 
man Company, offers every church the 
most effective of tithing education plus 
relief from half of the expense and worries 
of the ordinary church bulletin. The 
Bulletin consists of four pages. Pages 1 
and 4 are for the use of the local church. 
They may be printed, multigraphed or 


mimeoed at one impression. Pages 2 and 
3 carry any one of thirty-two of the famous 
Layman tithing messages. This affords a 
quiet but effective course in stewardship 
education. It combines simplicity, effec- 
tiveness and economy. Send for a sample 
set containing thirty-two different tithing 
bulletins for twenty cents. Please men- 
tion the Christian Leader, also give your de- 
nomination. 

The Layman Company, 

730 Rush Street, Chicago. 


* * 


I. W. A. NOTES 


The South will surely be represented 
during the Institute. At least one minis- 
ter and probably some laymen will be 
present. 

Maps of Europe, of Asa, and of the 
world will be where they can be consuited 
as one pleases, besides being available for 
class-room use. 

The following have been appointed of- 
ficial secretaries for the Institute of World 
Affairs: Mrs. Burton B. Witham, Wood- 
fords, Maine, and Miss Helen Farris, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Notices 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church will join with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 21, to 
Sunday, Sept. 6, inclusive. From June 21 through 
July 12 they will be held in the National Memorial 
Church; from July 9 through August 9 in Ali Souls 
Church; from August 16 through Sept. 6 in Mt. 
Pleasant Church. 

Preachers in the National Memorial Church will 
be: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 21, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz on June 28 and July 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
on July 12. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 9 to 
5 to July 11; from 10 to 1 until reguiar services are 
resumed on Sept. 6. 

SA 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1886-1936 


The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 
celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 
ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 1936. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church. 

Please send to Miss Emma F. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Offfcial Call 

The 48th Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
wiil be held at Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J., 
from July 4 to July 12, inclusive, for the transaction 
of all business that may legally come before it. 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
* O® 
OPEN-AIR SERVICE CAMP BENSON 


The tenth open-air service at Camp Benson will be 
held Sunday, June 28, at 11 o’clock D. S. T. Rev. 
Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., former Super- 
intendent of the Universalist Churches of Maine, 
will be the preacher. Camp Benson is situated one 
mile north of Newport, Maine, on the Dexter Road. 
A place easy to reach and a splendid place for an open- 
air service. The Universalist churches of Guilford, 
Sangerville, Dover-Foxcroft, Dexter, Exeter, Pitts- 
field and surrounding territory unite in this service. 
Every Universalist in Maine or visiting Maine is 
cordially invited to attend this service. Every one 


who wishes can bring a basket lunch. Cold drinks, 
ice cream and hot coffee are available. Many enjoy 
the bathing in the lake after the service is over. In 
case the weather is not suitable for an open air service, 
a large pavilion is available. Rain or shine, the service 
will be held. 
Seok 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 

July 4-12. National Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union. 

Aug. 15. Fiftieth Annual Birthday Party—Mrs. 
William Arms, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21, 22. Golden Jubilee Fair. Misses Emma 
and Mathilda Krerentz, Susan Dennis and Irene 
Douglas—all of Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 24. Founders’ Day. Special exercises. 

Aug. 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Institute. 
Women’s National Missionary Association, Mrs. 
Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, 
Miss Yates. A 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 
Bay. Closing of House. 

Sunday Services 

July 5. Rev. Benjamin Hersey, Portland, Me. 

* July 12. Dr. Roger Etz, General Superintendent. 

July 19. Rev. Gordon Reardon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


July 26. Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 
Aug. 2. Rev. Elmer Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Aug. 9. Rev. Robert D. Killam, Utica, N. Y. 

Aug. 16. Stewart Diem, New York City. 

Aug. 23. Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Aug. 30. Stanley Rawson, Worcester, Mass. 

Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader. 

* 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Cal! 

The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterviile. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministeri al 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to ca}! attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 


perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 
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7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 

William Dawes Veazie, Secretary, 


Obituary 


Mrs. Lena R. Miles 


Mrs. Lena R. Miles of Detroit, Mich., wife of 
Frank E. Miles and member of an old Michigan 
family, died Sunday, June 7, in Grace Hospital after 
an illness of a week. 

Born in Portland, Mich., fifty-eight years ago, 
Mrs. Miles lived in Detroit for half a century. She 
was clerk of the Unitarian-Universalist Church of 
Our Father and had been a member of the church 
councii for more than eight years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Miles were close friends of Dr. and Mrs. F. D. Adams 
for over twenty-five years, and when Dr. Adams 
left Detroit, Mrs. Miles remained a faithfui member 
of the merged societies, and was of great assistance 
to Dr. Reccord. 

She is survived by her husband and two cousins, 
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Mrs. Katherine C. Margah and Walter S. Conely. 
Funeral services were held on Tuesday in the Wil- 
iiam R. Hamilton Company Chapel, 3975 Cass Ave. 
Burial was in Oakview Cemetery. BR my 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, her pastor, and Dr. 
Frank D, Adams, her former pastor, officiated. 


Miss Lucia MacQuesten 


Miss Lucia MacQuesten died at Mountainside 
Hospital, Montclair, N. J., on Tuesday, April 28, 
after a brief illness. Jor thirteen years she had 
made her home in Montclair, and was a member of 
the Church of the Redeemer in Newark. From 1880 
to 1921, she was a member of the Church of Our 
Father in Detroit, Mich. Services were held on 
Thursday evening, April 30, interment on Friday at 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 


Married 


Austin-Eastman. In Chelsea, Vt., June 11, by 
Rev. C. . McIntire, Willis Eliison Austin of Chelsea 
and Evelyn Luzona Eastman of Vershire, Vt. 


Mission Study Book 1936-1937 


Congo Crosses 
A Study of Congo Womanhood 


Mrs. Kellesbergen, the author, writes 


with an intimate and sympathetic 


knowledge of her subject and with re- 


freshing touches of humor. She makes 


the reader see things as they are. 


The book has 222 pages, 15 full page 


illustrations, many small pen and ink 


sketches, and a map of Africa in colors. 


Price, 50 cents 


How to Use Congo Crosses 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study 


outlines, dramatizations, etc. Price, 15 cents. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street aoe 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI... D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. 8 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo] 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and theroughly equipped for school work and fer 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college! or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting fer 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his {n- 
dividual needs, Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro-« 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. [The 
income from a large fund is expended for the banefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For eatalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


A little girl sitting in church watching 
a wedding, suddenly exclaimed: 

“Mummy, has the lady changed her 
mind?” 

“What do you mean?” the mother 
asked. 

“Why,” replied the child, “she went up 
the aisle with one man and came back with 
another.” —Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

Prudish observers may object to allow- 
ing males of the younger generation to go 
around all summer without shirts, but we 
think it might give them a lot of valuable 
practice for what’s going to happen to 
them when they start paying off the debts 
of the older generation.—Boston Herald. 

* Ox 

Little Donald was crying because his 
daddy took the string off his little kite to 
use for a fishing line. He ran into the 
house and said: 

“Mother, the next thing, daddy will 
take the baby and use her for a fishing 
worm.” —Indianapolis News. 

* * 

Mrs. Hopemore: “I want to open an 
account with your bank.” 

Cashier: ‘‘Do you want a savings or 
checking account?” 

Mrs. Hopemore: “‘Neither. I want a 
charge account like I have at the depart- 
ment stores.”’—Hachange. 

Hoek 

Little Girl: ‘‘That nice old man often 
speaks to me, Mama.” 

Mama: “‘What does he say to you, dar- 
ling?” 

Little Girl: ‘“‘He says, ‘Don’t throw 
stones at my dog.’ ’”’—-Boston Post. 

* * 

Lady (at a dance): ‘““‘Do you know that 
homely fellow sitting on the other side of 
the room?”’ 

Partner: ‘‘Certainly. He is my brother.” 

Lady: ‘Pardon me. I hadn’t noticed 
the resemblance.””— Pathfinder. 

* * 

Mother: “‘Haven’t I always told you the 
Browns are not the kind of boys to play 
with?” 

Junior: ‘“Yes, Mother, but I’m a good 
boy for them to play with.’’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

* * 

The babe of yesterday had a tough 
enough time of it being bounced up and 
down on the lady caller’s knee, but at that 
it didn’t run the risk of being burned by 
a cigarette.—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 

te. 


Things go faster than they did in 1914- 
1918. It probably won’t take more than 
five years now to discover that Ethiopia 
actually won the war.—F. P. A. in New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

* * 

Haile Selassie, in fleeing Ethiopia, 
serves notice that he doesn’t want a job 
like Victor Emmanuel’s.—Chicago Tribune. 


A Western Church 


Points the Way... 


ne Rey, Noble Earle McLaughlin, DED, 


of Wausau, Wisconsin, writes: 


Wausau is ordering The Leader for fifty-two families for 
four weeks, beginning October 1. This will put the paper in 
our homes at the right time for our Fall Campaign. We are do- 
ing this as a State Campaign, the Wisconsin Convention con- 
tributing $25.00 toward the work and the individual parishes 
adding what they will. 


Already we have sent our contribution and a list of fifty-two 
families to Superintendent L. R. Robinson, Monroe, and when he 
has heard from all the parishes, he will send you the checks and 
the names. 

Here is a state-wide campaign well under 
way, backed by the State Convention. A pastor 
writes: “I feel in my parish already the change 
which has come through doubling my Leader 


list.” Wisconsin blazes a trail for others. 


Put your people in THE CHRISTIAN LEADER family 


Price $2.50 per year Fifty-two issues annually 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St. and 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. . 


